cr 


- California, by a committee of minsters and 


Blarcom, Joseph Hutchinson. 


borne in mind, is, first of all, a pro- 


~~ 


Ghe Pacific, A Weekly RExiciovu: 
AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued in Aug- 
gust 1851. Till 1864 it was published in behalf 
of the Congregational Presbyterian | 
Churches join ‘ly; after that, it was published 
in the interest of the General Association of 


laymen, edited by a committee of ministers, 
until 1879. It is now owned and published 
by ‘THE PUBLISHING COMPANY OF THE Pa- 
ciric’—an Incorporated Company, in the in- 
terest of the Congregational churches of the. 
Western Coast. The Directors for 1891 and 
1892: Stephen S. Smith, John Henderson, W. 
M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John Kimball, A. L. 
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“If I Should Fall.” 


‘If I should fall”—should fall—what then? 

I shall of fall, all helplessly; 

I shall mof# be destroyed; for, when 
Cast down, my faith shall ever be 

Too strong to fail me in the hoar 
Of greatest need—all, utterly ! 

Ah, yes! I/il simply trust the Pow’r 
That saves—saves everlastingly. 


‘If I should fall’ turn away 
From such a thought ! I fain would rise 
To higher heights, and ever stay 
Far, and more far, from sin’s surprise; 
When darkness comes, and danger’s near, 
And everywhere, the skies, 
I’ll try to banish faithless fear, 
And up, e’er upwards, lift my eyes. 


Then let me rise! The path is bright 

To weary, way-worn, stumbling feet, 
Far up, upon the higher height, 

Where dangers —all that mortals meet— 
Are plainer seen and understood, 

And all the joys of earth more sweet, 
There, walking in the light of God, 

Until the journey is complete. 

ALBERT MATSON. 

San D1Eco, Cal., Feb, 1, 1893. 


_ GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 
University of Berlin. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


Every German university has four 
faculties—theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy. ‘The last is ambigu- 
ous, and is made to embrace every 
branch of learning not included in 
the other three, such as philosophy 
proper, mathematics, natural and po- 
litical science, history, geography and 
philology. The different universities 
are likely to be strong in some spe- 
cialty of one of these faculties, and 
some eminent professor may be the 
chief attraction to students; so that 
the theological or medical depart- 
ment may have many students, 
while the others are poorly attended. 
But in the Berlin University every 
faculty is superior, and the concen- 
tration of the most eminent professors 
is not equalled by any other institu- 
tion. | 
The usual instruction is by means 
of lectures, all in the German lan- 
guage, and text-books are never used. 
Some of the professors read their lect- 
ures, while others speak freely with- 
out notes, or only occasionally glanc- 
ing at their manuscript. If the lect- 
urer be a great authority and hasan 
important subject, the students may 
be seen, as Goethe says, writing as if 
the Holy Ghost were dictating. Oc- 
easionally you will hear a shower of 
hisses or scraping of feet on the floor. 
To an American coming from one of 
our theological seminaries or colleges, 
and for the first time attending a 
lecture, this sounds rather strange. 
But it does not, in the least, among 
the German professors. It isthe signal 
of the students that some _ im- 
portant statement or fact has 
not been distinctly heard, and 
they desire it repeated, which the 
professor often good-naturedly does. 

But there are also “seminaries” con- 
ducted by the professors in their dif- 
ferent departments, either at their 
private homes, or at the university. 
In these “seminaries” the professor 
gathers round him the more earnest 
students, who pursue under his di- 
rection and advice special lines of in- 
vestigation, with practical exercises 
and discussions, which cannot take 
place in the regular lectures. 

Students are matriculated into the 
university by depositing proof of their 
having passed the examinations at the 
gymnasiums, or, if foreigners, by de- 
positing their passports. The student 
pays an entrance fee of $4.50, and is 
then absolutely free to live where he 
chooses, to pick out and attend such 
lectures as, and where, he chooses. 
There is no supervision over him or 
his studies. He is a free citizen in 
this extraordinary republic of learn- 
ing, supposed to be a man knowing 
his own business, and using his time 
as he deems best for the object he 
has in view. 

A German university, it must be 


fessional school. It is not a school for 
general culture. Itis not like our 
American college, which is the counter- 
part of the German preparatory 
school called the gymnasium. The 
German who goes to the university 
has already finished his general edu- 
cation in the gymnasium. Here he 
has been thoroughly grounded in all 
the branches that belong to general 
culture. He comes -to the university 
to pursue a special branch to fit him 
for professional life. He cannot enter 
the civil service, law, medicine, the 
church, or teaching in the higher 
schools, without having spent at least 
three years at a university, at the 
end of which time he must pass a 
most rigid state examination. 

The lectures of the professors are 
generally of two kinds—what is called 
the “publicum” and the “privatim.” 
The first is a lecture of a more gener- | 
al nature, held once or twice a week, | 


| first ! 


citizens, are admitted gratis. The 


“privatim” is held five or six hours 


each week, on specia] subjects, for 
matriculated students only. For the 
private lectures the students pay the 
professors a certain honorarium of 
from four dollars to five’ dollars per 
semester, or half-year. Lectures are 
held at all hours during the day, be- 
ginning in summer at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, and lasting till 7 o’clock in 
the evening. A student, however, never 
hears more than three or four, some- 
times only two lectures, per day. 

The most distinguished theological 
professor in the New Testament de- 
partment at the University of Berlin 
is Bernard Weiss. His “Life of 
Christ” has been what the Germans 


eall an epoch-making book, and bis 


commentaries and other works in lit- 
erary and historical criticism are rec- 
ognized authorities. We might de- 
sire a closer acquaintance with him, 
and so we enter his large class-room, 
where we find two hundred or more 
students present. As he enters, he 
gets a round of applause from the 
audience, who show their favor by a 
vigorous rubbing of feet over the 
floor, a rather novel method of ap- 
plause, and somewhat out of place in 
the calm, scientific atmosphere of the 
University. The Professor mounts 
the stand, bows to the students and 
begins with the address: “Meine 
Herren.” He lays his manuscript on 
the desk, and lectures for three- 
quarters of an hour, sometimes with- 
out even glancing at his notes. He 
is lecturing on the Gospel John, and 
reads the text from the Greek Testa- 
ment at his side, and then gives a 
careful and thorough exegesis of the 
passage. If it has special bearings 
on the authenticity of the Gospel, he 
waxes eloguent on the Johannean 
authorship, and deals sledge-hammer 
blows at the opponents of this view. 
He brings a wealth of learning in 
philological and historical criticism 
to bear on the subject. You feel you 
are in the presence of a master schol- 
ar, who is earnest and impressive, 
and the lecture is anything but dry 


in all its bearings, historical and 
theological, and splendid suggestions 
are thrown out for practical and liv- 
ing faith. The clock in the great 
hall of the University may give the 
signal for closing the lecture, but 
still the Professor continues, being 
in the midst of elaborating some fav- 
orite thought, or combating an oppos- 
ing critic. Then he closes the Testa- 
ment, leans over the desk, and con- 
tinues speaking for another five min- 
utes, gesticulating with greater ani- 
mation and earnestness, and retires 
amid great enthusiasm and much 
louder applause than that which 
greeted him on entering. Professor 
Weiss is thoroughly evangelical, 


| spiritual as well as critical, features 


which appear both in his lectures and 
in his published works. : 

Among the Old Testament scholars, 
Professors Dillmann and Strack hold 
a foremost place, the latter still quite a 
young man, but recognized as a su- 
perior authority on Old Testament 
problems. They are evangelical and 
conservative critics, for Germany, rep- 
resenting essentially the same views 
as held by Professor Briggs in this 
country. The traditional Old Testa- 
ment views, say, as held by Professor 
Greene of Princeton, are not held nor 
taught by ary living scholar at any 
university in Germany or on the Con- 


tinent. 
(70 be continued.) 


The newspapers report that there 
is to be erected on Market street, in 
this city, a theater, to cost $500,000. 
There is a great cry of hard times 
among us; but when four or five 
thousand drinking-places are thriv- 
ing, and we have theaters and thea- 
ters,-and are still to have another, 
and when we have all sorts of clubs, 
and expensive societies and amuse- 
ments, is there much truth in this 


can afford so many expensive luxuries 
ought to be making a good deal of 
money, and be able to care well for 
their poor. When the hard times 
strike the saloons and theaters there 
will seem to be some truth in the 
cry. They do not seem to be affect- 


not necessary to prove hard times, 
that they be affected. They get it 


iness. Well, may be this is so. If 
so, what a miserable, low picture 
this is of our condition! Oh, that these 


| base, vile things could be made to 


feel that times were hard other than 
through the ruin of all good things 
What a pity that they are the 
last to feel the pressure! | 


Don’t forget to renew subscriptions. 


to which any one, students and. 


cry of hard times? A people who 


ed yet. It may be replied that it is 


and pedantic. The passage is seen } 


all; they are what produce the hard 
times. Everything runs to them; so 
there is nothing left for the home, 
and the church, and legitimate bus- 


SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


Autograph letters by Phillips Brooks 
—beautiful in their chirography—are 
now the more prized because the 
hand that skillfully penned them is 


cold and still and hidden from sight. 


What unseen messages he may com- 
municate to “them that shall inherit 
salvation,’ who can truly say? © 

Some time ago Mr.. Brooks con- 
sented to give one of a series of 
Lenten lectures at the new Old South 
church. Recently, when Mr. Gorden, 
the pastor, asked him if he would be 
able to meet the engagement, he play- 
fully (?) replied: “ 
not there when the time comes I will 
send you a message from the other 
world.” 

If waited and listened for at the 
time, will a message come from the 
life of the absent Bishop to the mind 
and heart of his bereaved neighbor 
and friend who penned a loving and 
admirable tribute in the Congregation- 
alist of last week ? 

The writer has seen two prized let- 
ters by the former rector of Trinity 
church, one in reply to a compli- 
mentary letter by the pastor of the 
ancient church at Dedham, in which 
the Bishop expresses pleasure at be- 
ing able to. help any minister of Christ; 
the other from London last summer 
declining to be a Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Sunday Protective 
League, because he could not prop- 
erly attend to the duties of the office. 
He declined to be what so many are— 
simply figure-heads--because he could 
not figure. Inclosing his letter from 
London, he said, “I am sure you will 
believe that all my sympathy is with 
you in every wise effort which you 
make to preserve the Lord’s Day for 
its best uses.” Yet, the writer is in- 
formed that he declined to sign the 
memorial or petition to Congress by 
representative men of Boston, report- 
ed to you recently from Washington. 
He thought a partial opening better 
for the multitudes. But it should be 
remembered that, with the gates of 
the Fair closed on the Lord’s Day, 
the desecrating multitudes will not 
be there. Of course, many of the 
guests of the city will remain over 
Sunday, but not “the millions” that 
the directors would admit on the Sun- 
days of the Fair. 

Arrayed in strength and beauty, — 
In armor half concealed, 

He stately moved among us, : 
But partially revealed. 

So says the spontaneous, universal 
and unprecedented tribute to the late 
Bishop, who was the subject of a very 
discriminating eulogy by Joseph Cook 
in the forty-minute prelude of his 
opening lecture Monday morning of 
his eighteenth yearly series. 

After the opening prayer an origi- 
nal hymn by the iecturer, entitled 
«“ Mid-Day,” closing with the follow- 
ing stanza, was sung by the congre- 
gation: 

God fills all skies. All things are mine 

If I am His who moves my sun; 

And when it cuts the ocean line, 

Its day in Gad is but begun. 

A few sentences from the prelude: 
“Phillips Brooks had not only a poly- 
gonal nature, but rather a spherical 
personality. The charm of his dis- 
course is to be found in the fact that 
he was a spiritual geographer. He 
delighted to stand on the peaks of 
personal experience and map out like 
lightning the scenes of spiritual life 
that he saw spread before him. In 
general, the sun shines in his dis- 
course, and the waters ripple and 
sing, but rarely does one see the 
flash of the lightning.” : 

“He was the apostle of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and his mission 
was to emphasize its teachings of the 
fatherhood of God and the sonship of 
of man. He developed his idea from 
the Incarnation rather than from the 
Cross. The severe truth of life is 
that the son is a subject of the Fath- 
er. Every man is both a subject and 
ason. The wisest preacher empha- 
sizes both sonship and sovereignty. 


This truth must be placed at the 


foundation of all systems of religion 
and ethics.” | 


‘Some of the most sacred cham- 


bers of his soul have never been 


opened. His deeds of kindness and 
generosity will never be known in 


this world. He was in a sense the 
Bishop of us all.” 


“His sympathy with beleagured 
and struggling reforms grew with his 
experience, and Julia Ward Howe 


told us at the State House the other 

day that he had signed a petition in 

favor of woman’s suffrage.” | 
“Let a statue for him in Copley 


Square present him looking up, and 


proclaim the divine immanence in the 
human soul the fatherhood of God 
and the sonship of man. In_ the 
Cathedral of God’s completed provi- 


dences there are no broken columns.” | 
After a very tender and persuasive 
i prayer, and a few words in favor of | 


the annexation of the Sandwich Is- 


lands by Dr. Paton of the New Heb- 
ridés, Mr. Cook delivered his lecture 
turé on “Lord’s Day Loyalty and 
Lawlessness.” The ages in some 
sense are a revelation of God. Aman 
lives but once; why should he live as 
drone, a dunce, or a slave? The 

Fourth Commandment contains seven 
laws, or rules of life: (1) The law of 
labor, (2) of rest, (3) of anti-caste, or 
equality, (4) The law of commemora- 
tion, (6) the law of Divine compan- 
ionship, (7) the law of periodicity of 
worship — expressing a sense of 
brotherhood. Of the Sabbath, one 
day’ in seven for rest and religious 
uses, for men of all ages. 
alsa to the questioning of its author- 
ity, he said, ‘“‘“The medicine, however 
mixed, does the healing.” He closed 
with a review of the late hearing at 
Washington, hastily echoed by your 
spokesman at the time. | 

Bishop Brooks followed the exam- 
ple of his Master, and was married 
only to the Church; to her, her in- 
crease and upbuilding in spiritual 
strength and beauty, he gave his af- 
fection, his labor, his life. What a 
flood-tide of commendation and praise 
follows him! Oh, that all those who 
commend him would follow his exam- 
ple ‘into a religious life, into the 
peace and safety of the fold of the 
Good Shepherd ! 

The first impressions of the Congre- 
gationalist for the weeks of the new 
year (criticised in the past) have 
been admirable, presenting truth in 
both artistic and poetic forms. 

In 4 January issue this excellent paper 
appéals to the /ndependent “to correct 
misrepresentations * and misstate- 
ments.” Had the older paper set a 
better example in this direction in 
the past, perhaps the Independent 
would bea more apt scholar, evince 
more Christian manhood. 

A most admirable address on 
“Hymnology” was delivered at Pil- 
grim Hall Monday morning by Rev. 
C. S. Nutter, tracing the rising 
tide of melody and Christian 
song from the time of Luther. 
ron other things, he said Charles 


| Weskey wrote about -6,000 hymns, 


among them are precious stones, 
wood, hay and stubble. Cowper, a 
converted prodigal, the greatest poet 
of his time, wrote some of the best 
hymns in the English language. 
There have been 1,400 English 
hymn-writers. One of the best tests 
of a good hymn is that it can stand 
the gauntlet of hymn menders and 
critics, and go singing through the 
ages. At the close Miss Wells, a 
young colored woman, made a strong 
and effective appeal for her wronged 
and outrageously abused race in the 
South, where “devilish” lynchings are 
common. Borax. 
Boston, Feb. 8th. | 


THINGS AND THOUGHTS IN IOWA. 


BY REV. DR. GEORGE F. MAGOUN. 


Ninety persons, mostly children, 
are to be received. next Sunday into 
the Grinnell church on confession, 
with sixteen by letter. It is the larg- 
est accession to our local membership 
since the pastorship of Rev. Dr. John 


Safford, over half. a dozen years ago. 


You will realize ihe interest and in- 
cidents of Mr.. Mills’ six days’ stay 
here, and fourteen preaching services, 
without my particularizing. My 
strongest impression was one of the 
power there still is in the ethical 
side of the gospel. The pleasantness 
of the preacher's smile did not weaken 
it, though this disappeared toward 
the close,as more solemn and stringent 
themes came in. Many illustrative 
anecdotes were inimitable, irresistible. 


Iwas the more interested from my | 


deep impression of many years, that 
if unrenewed men are told “Only be- 
lieve,” with whatsoever assurance of 
God’s love, moral changes that are 
thorough and deep can hardly be. re- 


lied upon. Mr. Webster, indeed, once 


said to a minister more than forty 
years ago—the record of the inter- 
view has just had surprising resurrec- 
tion among some old papers—‘De- 


pend upon it, sir, that if the undying 
and universal love of our Heavenly 


Father was more generally preached, 
the world would be none the worse 
for it.” You can imagine what sen- 


| timents as to future destiny preceded 


this! If the great Senator had been 
a@ revival preacher, we may imagine 
he would have expressed other opin- 
ions. Yet the doctrine of forsaking 
sin, sorely as it is needed, especially 


if there has been vague, loose asser- 


tion of God's love without Scriptural 
alternatives, would be but half a gos- 
pel. The Spirit will surely go with 


jit if done by a godly man in Mr. 


Mills’ faithful and workmanlike man- 


| ner; but the special promise our Lord 


gave as to the Spirit was, “He shall 
take of mine, and shall declare it un- 
to you.” A narrow interpretation is 
here inadmissible; but must he not 


Alluding 


salvation by his cross? Mr. Mills had 
time only for those aspects of truth 
which he pressed with such power 


and success. The business, arrange- | 
ments of the services, were very per- | 


fect; so they -were at Des Moines, 
where he had since like results. | 
What my “statement” was which 
was examined January 15th at your 
Monday Club by Professor Foster, 
and to the general question, ‘“ Do 
we know anything by consciousness 
of the new birth ?” I should answer, 
as I presume he did, “ Much, every 
way ; 4. @, in every way possible to 
“consciousness.” Nor do I doubt the 
judgment of those present, that “ ac- 
cepting Professor Foster’s definition, 
there would be‘no difference between” 
us as to psychological evidence of the 
great change. A prominent English 
minister said the other day, “If there 


be any test of revealed truth, it is 


not the Christian consciousness, but 
the truth’s organic unity with the 
consciousness of Christ.” Ordinary 


/readers would plead for a little ex- 


planation as to “organic unity.” But 
this is only language remote from 
common use. Another, late editor of 
the British Independent, having as- 


serted at a Conference in Bradford 


that he had contact and communion 
with “the living Christ,” Rev. John 
Hunter, quite as “advanced” in theol- 
ogy, observed, “It is an experience 
of which I know absolutely nothing.” 
I’m quite sure they both affirm Chris- 
tian consciousness, and are influential; 
yet both ascribe to it different testi- 
mony. And the point involved in 
Christian experience is an important 
one, though Jess elementary and gen- 
eral than Professor Foster’s. In the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1891, it is 
said, “Professor Stearns develops 
how, through this consciousness, in 
which we become conscious of opera- 
tions which are the operations-of no 
finite source, and must be referred to 
God, we come into contact with God.” 
This is partiy discriminating as to the 
divine mind being another than a 
human mind, and is only “ mixed” in 


implying that the latter can be con; | 
| scious of the operations of the former 


as its own, when the very point is 
contact between the operations of 
two, one capable of what the other is 
not. 

But now, when one says in the 
Century, “Starting with the conscious 
self, * we attain a conviction re- 
garding the existence of matter, and 
regarding the existence of God im- 
mediately, but by different modes of 
consciousness,” I feel like standing 
for the rights of English speech and 
clear thinking! Immediate knowl- 
edge of matter through sensation, 
and of self as mind through emo- 
tions, both reported by conscious- 
ness, is doubtless the fact. Whatever 
our conviction, belief, or knowledge 


‘of God’s existence, as spirit, other 


than ourselves, may be, it does not 
lie so close to us as our conviction of 
our own existence, and, in any mean- 
ing of the word, we have not the 
same consciousness of both, nor can 
we have; and, being conscious of the 
universe, 18 possible only to the uni- 
verse itself, if, indeed, it is capable of 
one identical ‘consciousness. So the 
consciousness of God is possible only 
to God in diseriminating thought. 
GRINNELL, Iowa, Feb. 5,1893. 


The New York clergyman who as- 
serts that Robert G. Ingersoll was in 
sympathy with the movement for the 
repeal of the Comstock law but raises 
an old and settled quesion. The same 
charge was made and sustained at 
least three times. before—once by 
Rev. Joseph Cook,. once. by Rev. T. 
Dewitt Talmage, and, most conclu- 
sively of all, by Rev. C. O. Brown, 


when pastor of the First Congrga- |. 


tional church of Dubuque in 1888. 


'Each time the brilliant defense of the 


eloquent Robert was, “It's a lie” ; but 
that did not wipe out the report of the 
House Committee, which had an ex- 
asperating way of referring to the 
petition of “Robert G. Ingersoll and 


others” for the. repeal of the law 


against using. the United States mails 
for the carriage of obscene, lewd and 
lascivious books, etc. Cc. 


- Two notable religious conventions | 


will be held in St. Lonis this year. 


They are the Seventh International 
Sunday-school Convention, which will 
meet August 31st, and remain in ses- 
sion three days, and the World's 
Sunday-school Conyention on Sep- 
tember. 4th to 6th, the one immediate- 
ately following the other. 


The plan of the Guajira Indians to 


protect their young girls, while -not | 


sanctioned by the moral code, must 
prove effectual. Three traders, who 
were caught stealing young Indian 
maidens for the purpose of selling 
them into servitude, were captured, 
and roasted alive. — | | 


4 


; 


-have had commanding reference to 


mittee of Safety. 
ed, near nightfall, came the sudden 


A WONDERFUL WEEK. 


It was that of January, from the 
11th to the 19th; a period of stran 


startling, impressive experiences. Neo 


like period, so important, so exciting, 
so charged with momentous events, 
has existed since foreigners resided 
in Honolulu. It was a history-mak- 
ing epoch, witnessing the unheralded 
and shameful collapse of the:once noe- 
ble and proud Hawaiian mo 


and initiating, as we believe, a gler- © 


ious new era of freedom and honor 
for Hawaii. Startling events leaped 
forth in rapid and unforeseen succes- 
sion, each eclipsing the one before it. 
They came in a wonderfully dramatic 
way. First, in the midst of political 
calm and hopefulness, there struck us 
like a cyclone the shame and con- 
sternation of the passage of the Lot- 
tery Bill. There followed the shock 
of the overthrow of our trusted and 
honored Cabinet, quickly replaced by 
one formed from the opium and lot- 
tery gang at the palace. Next, the 
Lottery Bill became law in defiance 
of bitterest protests, just as the pro- 
tecting Boston steamed in with the 
much-wanted American minister. The 
stately ceremony of proregation fol- 


lowed, deserted by resentful citizens. 


Then, least looked for, and most 
dramatic of the series, came the trag- 


ic, scenic self-murder of the monarchy; 
when, encouraged by kahunas, the. 


half-maddened Queen broke her oath, 
and discarded the Constitution, to the 
horror of her white partisans, and te 
the exulting hope of the people she 
was betraying, who now saw clear the 
way to cast off the incubus of her 
caprice and atrogance, which they 
had so wearily-end patiently endured. 
At once sprang forth the wrath and 


power of the conservative and long- 


suffering whites. The wise, deter- 
mined, upright leaders, and the hon- 
est, courageous, intelligent rank and 
file of the thousands of Honolulu’s 
citizens rallied at once to establish 
their liberties and to overthrow the 
rotten monarchy. The Sabbath in- 
tervened, a day of ardent, hopeful 


prayers, and of* prudent yet daring 
counsels, -Mondey 


y came, with the 
Queen’s terrified and abject retrac- 
tion, followed by the mighty but or- 


-derly mass-meeting of 1,300 resolute 


citizens, who briefly and sternly 
spoke their endorsement of the Com- 
Then, all unexpect- 


rush of the Boston’s launches with her 
150 men, and their rapid march te 
the stations, quelling our households’ 
disquiet and fear of night disorders, 
and suggesting America’s friendly 
care. 

Next opened the fateful Tuesday— 


anxious day of unknown perils and 


probable battle—when royalty ceased 
to be; when rifle companies sprang as 
from the ground; when our Pro- 
visional Government of trusted lead- 
ers, moved suddenly to the Govern- 
ment House unattended and in great 
peril, and there established them- 
selves, and seized the reins; when ex- 
pected bloodshed came not, and our 
patriotic sons and brothers remained 
unhurt; and when the Palace and the 
Station House were tamely surrender- 
ed. On Wednesday came the sur- 
render of the heavily garrisoned bar- 
racks; the recognition of the new 
government by all the foreign minis- 
ters and consuls; the announcement 
of the next morning’s departure of 
the Claudine with commissioners to 
Washington, and everybody's hurried 
preparation of mails. The last dra- 
matic seene was the sailing of the 
Claudine on Thursday, with the gal- 
lant five, followed by prayers, and 
tears, and ardent hopes, and, beyond 


doubt, by the bitter curses of kahunas 


and lottery pirates. 

That was the longest week we ever 
knew. There was a strange illusion 
as to lapse of time. One great excite- 
ment superseded another daily, each 
crowding and burdeniag the mind 
like a week of lesser events. .The 
event of two days ago seemed to be- 
long to a distant past. Our trusted 
P.C. Jones had a vacation of just 
four days from the Finance Office; it 
was hard to convince oneself it was 
not a month. Many persons exper- 
ienced this peculiar illusion. | 

It has been a grand thing to pass 
through all this exciting and exalting 
experience. It is a peculiar honor to 
aid in recording these glorious events. 
Our noble citizens of American and 
European blood have once more paid 
homage and devotion to the lofty 
cause of liberty and progress: And 
our gracious God has once more, 


| with a peculiar care and protection, 


blessed and smiled upon this young 


and favored nation of Hawaii.— The 


Friend. 


When a public man enters the-ser- | 


vice of his country poor and dies rich, 
be careful about his epitaph. Go 
slow in your estimation of him! 
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Missions. 
HOME MISSIONS. 


“He who knows he is in the world 
for a very little while, who knows and 


- feels it, strikes for the center of liv- 
‘ing. * * * He does the little 


daily things of life, but he does them 
for a purpose.”— Bishop Brooks. 
Mrs. F. K. Regal, Secretary of the 
Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, writes: ‘1 heartily congratu- | 
“Fate the women of northern California 
\en having, through the columns of an 
established omnes the opportunity 
“ef keeping alive their home mission- 
ary fire by regular’ and’ frequent 
fanning. People on the Pacific Coast 
are not so different from the dwellers 
in New England, or the Middle and 
Southern States, but that the fires of 
missionary zeal kindled at an annual 
‘meeting’ or some special occasion, 
which glow with a fervor that we 
think will last throughout the year, 
burn lower and lower as the days go 
on, and in-some lamentable instances 
go out altogether. : 
Missionary interest is by no means 
self-sustaining, nor can it be sustain- 
ed by even the most impassioned ex- 
-hortation. But there are few people 
who are proof against the intelligent 
presentation of facts, and this your 


missionary column gives you just the | 
opportunity for. ‘Through it you can | 


become and keep acquainted with the 
work of the home missionary to whose 
salary you contribute, or the teachers 
you aré supporting among the freed- 
women, or the Indian pupils you are 
sendinz to Oahe or Santee, or the 
©@hinese missions so near you; you can 
watch ‘for the completion of the 
~ehurch or parsonage to which you 


have contributed a foundation or a. 


roof, windows or furniture. So, too, 
you can know what your new West 
teacher ‘is doing for the Mormons 
and-the Mexicans, and how the young 
' man is doing whom you are preparing 
for missionary work by support in 
your theological seminary. So many 
“wise men from the East” have made 
California the end of their pilgrim- 
-age that we are already receiving a 
refluent wave of influence that is bind- 
ing us all together, and strengthen- 
ing us all in our work for our com- 
mon Master. 


We make extracts from a letter from 
our former Secretary, Mrs. L. W. 
Eckley, knowing there are many who 
will enjoy them. She is in Hong 
Kong, China: “ We have a pleasant 
home away up the mountain side, with 
a long flight of stone steps to mount 
before reaching the house. We have 

our sedan chairs, with coolies to carry 
us, though we do a good deal of walk- 
ing, too. Ihave taken a seat at the 
English church, which.is composed of 
English and Scotch, Mr. Bonfield 
is the pastor. There is much Chris- 
tian work being done in the colony; 
not only among the Chinese, but sol- 
diers and sailors, of whom there are 
large numbers stationed here. There 
are temperance societies and other 
organizations here, and much need 
of them, for the custom of drinking 
is almost universal in families, at the 
table, in clubs, and, indeed, the ex- 
ceptions are those who do not drink. 
Mrs. Bonfield took me last Sabbath 
to a Chinese mission. The chapel, 
seating four hundred, was well filled. 
It was communion, and one woman 
brought her baby to be baptized. 
The minister is Chinese, and the sing- 
ing in their own tongue. It was 
touching to hear them sing in our 
tune, “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 
There are three hundred members of 
the church, and they support their 
minister, help support a hospital, and 
entirely support a medical missionary 
in China. My prayers go vut to the 
good work and workers in the dear 
“home land.” 


In the Pacific Coast items Mrs. 
Merritt calls our attention to the 
vote at the annual meeting of the 
Home Missionary Unions in Wash- 
ington last June to observe the last 
week of Lent as a Self-Denial Week, 
and to hold on Good Friday a thank- 
offering and prayer service. “In 
union there is strength.” The wom- 
en of forty-seven States and Territor- 
ies, denying themselves for one week 
even a part of their luxuries, to say 
nothing of their comforts, cannot fail 
to bring large gifts to the thank-of- 
fering service. What if our self-de- 
nial should include all our luxuries, 
and even intrench on the comforts? 
What is self-denial? How far ought 
we deny ourselves? How much of 
what we call ours is really our own? 
These questions are worth pondering 
in the coming weeks. . 

Ht would seem as if a Children’s 
Mission Circle, recently formed in 
Drytown, Amador county, had already 
begun the Self-Denial Week, for from 
their mite boxes and collection on 


“Rally Day” they bave ten dollars 


which they devote towards the sup- 
port of some poor boy or girl under 
the A. M.A. There is no Congrega- 
tional church in this county, and this 
is the only Congregational Sunday- 
school. The Superintendent's wife is 
training these children in. mission 
work, while she is. herself “shut in,” 
as she expresses it, from nearly all 
church privileges. Let us pray for 
these children and their faithful lead- 
er. 


—At'the su gestion of Mrs. Caswell, 
Mrs. F. K. Regal of Oberlin, Ohio, 


has prepared some “studies” ‘on the 
American Home Missionary Society. 
She has completed the Bohemians, 
Scandinavians and Géermans,and is 
now at work on the French, and will 
complete the series by one other leaf- 
let containing items about all the oth- 
er nationalities the society has to do 
with. “If God gives us ability ac- 


him work according to our ability.” 


D. C., last June, a request was made 
that the last week of Lent, 1893, be 
universally observed as a self-denial 
week by the Christian women of the 
Congregationol churches, and also 
Good Friday as a day for prayer cir- 
eles and thank-offerings. As Presi- 
dent of the California State Society, it 
is my privilege to urge upon all our 
Auxiliaries the observance of these 
days. The need of such services is 
too obvious to require argument, and 
still it is well to consider the matter 
very prayerfully and studiously. I, 
therefore, earnestly request that the 


‘gent use of our Bibles, concordance 
therein really is on these topics. | 


(Mrs.) M. L. Merarirt, 
Pres. Cal. W. S. H. M.S. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL FIELD NOTES. 


That. was a most delightful enter- 
tainment given by the lively Junior 
Endeavor Society of Plymouth-ave- 
nue church, Oakland. But more de- 
‘lightful still was the sweet missionary 
spirit which prompted the und¢rtak- 
ing. Unsolicited, these little people 
took it into their heads to plant and 
maintain a mission Sunday-school 
somewhere. Inveigling the Sunday- 
school traveler into their meeting 
one Sunday afternoon, they plied him 
with questions about his work, and, 
finally, concluded to adopt a Sunday- 
school which he had recently organ- 
ized in the mountain-wilds of Siski- 
you county. It touched these young 


miles from a railroad and twenty-five 
from a wagon road (their isolated 
home being reached only by bridle 


Sunday-school or other Christian 
privilege. So they said, “We want 
to pay for the cost of planting that 
Sunday-school, and will maintain it 
for a year, or until it comes to self- 
support.” Twenty-five dollars being 
the amount necessary, they pledged 
it as though to do so were a joy to 
them. 

Of course, the entertainment was a 
success with such motives and such 
motors behind it. The next morning 


pieces were laid upon the State Sup- 
erintendent’s table. In recognition 
of the service rendered by these 
young wide-awakes, Miss 4nnie 
Munro, the faithful ex-Superintend- 
ent of this Junior Society, and 
who really inspired this work of love, 
has been made a life member of the 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society. 


ers have just returned from Tulare 
county, where they planted eight 
new Sunday-schools in spiritually 
destitute communities since January 
Ist. The Tulare City Senior Chris- 


adopted one of them, at the same 
time making their President, Mr Will 
Eckles, a life member. There are 
seven left. Does not your Society or 
Sunday-school want to make one of 
them your special mission? Twenty- 
five dollars will do it, and at the 
same time make your pastor, presi- 
dent or superintendent a life member 
of our national Sunday-school Socie- 
ty. | 
A HINT TO PASTORS. 
Something over a year ago a Sun- 
day-school was started in the “Moun- 
tain District,” four miles back 
from the town of Soquel. At the 
time, Pastor Mudie was not a bit in 
deubt as to the expediency of organ- 
izing a Sunday-school in a region 
which seemed so unpromising and 
unfriendly to a religious enterprise. 
But the plant was ‘made, and our So- 
quel pastor induced to visit it occasion- 
ally. As the organizer expected, the 
Sunday-school soon grew in numbers 
and interest. For eighteen months 
it has never lapsed' a Sunday; the 
usual attendance is about forty, often 
fifty and sixty. Brother Mudie visits 
them fortnightly, and they in return 
contribute $100 annually to his sala- 
ry. On next communion four are ex- 
pected to unite with our Soquel 
church from the Mountain Sunday- 
school. 
There is scarcely a church in the 
State near which the Sunday-school 
Society has not planted one or more 
missions. If our ministers would 
take a vital interest in those which 
are nearest them, the success of these 
plants would be very greatly enlarg- 
ed, and the visits might be made 
mutually helpful. | 
Plymouth-avenue, Oakland, Ala- 
meda First, Ferndale and other Sun- 
day-schools are studying the new ser- 
ies of lessons on “ The Life of Christ,” 
and are thoroughly enjoying them. 
If you have not seen them, send for 
sample quarterly. 
As I opened a letter the other day 


cording to our work, we should give 


| 4 
At the national meeting of Home- 
Missionary....Unions...in.. Washington, | 


intervening weeks be given to a dili-' 


in hand, to see what the teaching | 


workers to hear of 100 children fifty | 


trail), who, until then, had had no’ 


bright and early five bright gold |. 


Missionary Cooke and his co-labor- 


tian Endeavor Society has already | 


4 


foreign population®eared for Please use .the-.enclosed to help 


some Sunday-school in need.” Who- 
ever you are, genérous but “modest 
goul, accept the thanks of the Sun- 
day-school Society, and be assured 


that some child hitherto deniéd the 


your offering, under the influence of 
that Word which never returns to 
Him void, ett 


Phe ex 


the office a week or two ago which, 


-|upon opening, I found to contain a 


large number of carefully preserved 
“Well-springs” and other Sunday- 
school papers. A few days later came 
a letter from Chaplain Drahms. of 
San Quentin State Prison inquiring, 


|‘“Can you again supply me with lit- 


erature for my Sunday-school class 
of one hundred men?”. Well done, 
Mrs. Peterson of Decoto! Your box of 
papers have gone where they will be 
eagerly read, while my order-grant 
for the necessary lesson helps is now 
on its way to Baston. 

If some story in one of the bright 
papers, or some Bible lesson driven 
home by the good Chaplain, should 
lead one of those one hundred con- 


the righteous but the sinner to. re- 
pentance, somebody will have an ex- 
tra star in his crown up yonder which 


| he little expected. 


Do country Sunday-schools pay? 
Let this letter just received from a 


|} member of one which has met in 
| a@ school house every Sunday since its 


organization, and that in rainy So- 
noma county, speak for itself: 
“T.- am much encouraged with the 
outlook. Of course, the attendance 
has been small at times, but the lack 
of interest never. We feel that God 
has abundantly blessed the work here. 
We are out of debt, and have a little 
surplus on hand. In our selections 
of superintendent for the Sunday- 
school, we are exceedingly fortunate. 
Of our other officers I can say as 
much. * * * {I will close by ask- 
ing your interested prayers in behalf 
of our five-months-old Sunday-school 
of Piner District.” Yoursin the Mas- 
ter’s service, A. PETTINGER. 


If you want to make an investment 
which will insure you one hundred 
fold in heavenly treasure, send the 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society twenty-five dollars, 
with instructions to go and plant a 
Sunday-school for you somewhere. 

Loyan L. Wirt. 


|For THE PACIFIC. | 


True Wisdom. 


Man seeketh for wisdom, and findeth it not 
Because he ignores its high aim, and its end; 
He strives but to gratiiy self in his lot, 
And heeds not the call of his Saviour and 
friend, 


How blessed are they who obey the first call 


Be wise now, therefore, and choose that which 
is best, 
For many, in choosing, seem not to perceive 
That trusting kind Providence brings us sweet 
rest, 
And.from our perplexities oft would relieve, 


The way is so plain that we never need err 
From truths which the Lord has revealed and 
has given, | | 
That we may walk safely the way we prefer, — 
And know it leads onward and upward to 
heaven. 


Like unto the firmament shining above, 
Are they who are wise in the things of the 
Lord. 
And they who turn many the Saviour to love 
Shall shine as bright stars in the kingdom of 
God. 7 | 


Then choose the best things which the Lord 
shall reveal | 

By word or the Spirit, our comfort and guide, 

And nothing will he from our minds e’er con- 
ceal, 
If we in his law and his love shall abide. 


In perfect submission of will to our King, 
Led on by the spirit of truth and of love, 
We, by our example, our neighbors may bring, 
To join in the song of redemption above. 


SAN FRANCISCO, A. J]. DEWING. — 


DON’T HEAR EVERYTHING. 


The art of not hearing should be 
learned by all. There are so many 
things that are painful to hear, very 
many of which, if heard, will disturb 
the temper, corrupt simplicity and 
modesty, detract from contentment 
and happiness. If a man falls into a 
violent passion, and calls us all man- 
-ner of names, at the first word we 
should shut our ears and hear no 
‘more: If in.a quiet voyage of life we 
find ourselves caught in one of those 
domestic whirlwinds of scolding, we 
should shut our ears as a sailor would 
furl his sails, and, making all tight, 
acud before the gale. If a hot, rest- 
less man begins to inflame our feel- 
ings, we should consider what mis- 
chief the fiery sparks may do in our 


| magazine below, where our temper is 


kept; and constantly close the door. 
If all the petty things said of one by 
heedless or illnatured idlers were 
brought home to him, he would be- 
come a mere walking pincushion, 
stuck full of sharp remarks. If we 
would be happy, when among good 
men we should open our ears; when 
among bad men, shut them. It is 
not worth while to hear what our 
neighbors say about our children, 
what our rivals say about our busi- 
ness, or dress, or our affairs.— Select- 


The longest telephone line in the 
world is the one between New York 


a bank note fell out; accompanying | 


and Chicago. It is 950 miles 


blessing will now be brought, through’ 


ressman brought ‘to 


victs to Him who came to call not 


gates of heaven. 


That comes from the Spirit of truth and of 
grace, | 
Which comes to us each, and would come to 
us all, 
_ Who search for the truth, and the Saviour 
embrace. 


the choir. 


it were these words, and these only:| SACRED ‘MUSIC AND HOW TO IM-| 


2. 
Pe 
y 


“PROVE IT. 


REY A. THOMAS 


_ According. to Herbert Spencer, the begins 
nings Of music were but the recoga 


foré’Say; with logical consistency,that music, in 
its highest expression, is the idealized language 


4 


emotion. It is also capable of producing, 


pleasing sensations through its rhythms and 

tone relations. 
Music is the language of feeling; but the 
sentiment; of music,“should ‘be ‘void of 
thought, or else it becomes sentimeéntalism. 
most. frequently... conveys... thought. 


a 
void of feeling or sentiment; real music con- | 


veys both; But alas! to the overwhelming 
majority it is simply sound, and no sense. Fer- 
haps not one out of every hundred that sing 
and enjoy. the. pleasant sentiment of the tune 
will be able to read in the varied strains the 


thoughts of the composer; therefore, the spirit | 


of the music is missed. . 

Since music directs itself to the esthetic and 
emotional part of our nature, it ranks next to 
preaching for doing good in the service of the 
sanctuary; therefore, no Christian man should 
be indifferent to this important element of 
church service. . It comforts and soothes our 
turbulent nature, and creates divine stillness 
within our tempestuous breast. As you enter 


the church on a Sabbath morm, tired, and, may | 


be, worried because the business cares of the 
week are intruding upon the sacred state of 
mind you would sustain, the organ plays a 
voluntary of a master composer, and at once 
you are captivated and elevated. It lifts your 
soul high, and wings it with sublime desires 
and emotions. What music! Peal upon peal 
from the king of instruments, Jike the incoming 
tide ! In the majesty of its strength it gives 
the shrill notes, and deep, sepulchral tones of 
solemnity, the shout of triumph, and the dance 
of joy. Now, we have the mysterious dirge 
weiling through the cadences, and then the 
tremulous accents of tenderness and the dis- 
tant muttering of the thunder. Now we have 
the loud forte rending the skies and awakening 
the echo, and then the still, small tones of 
ptanissimo. There are Sweetness, power, gen- 
tleness, majesty and pathos in the pipe organ 
that has carried us often to the flash of the 
On such occasions we feel 
what we cannot express, as language is a poor 
avenue to the highway of thought. | 
Although we preachers forget it, our emo- 
tions make up by far the greater part of life; 
and, among: all thearts and sciences, none have 
so great an effect and influence upon them as 
music, The sermon principally makes for the 
understanding, conscience and the reflective 
side of man’s nature, and too frequently fails to 
move at all. We are apt to forget that Chris- 
tianity appeals not only to the mind, but also 
to the feelings. In these days, when all wor- 
ship the intellect and sneer at feeling, we min- 


.isters systematically crush the heart in our 


sermons. Now, as Henry Ward Beecher has 
well remarked, ‘*‘Where the sermon ends the 
music begins, by appealing to the emotional 
part of our nature, which is hardly touched by 
the sermon,” 

There is something like inspiration in feeling; 
it touches the heart when argument and elo- 
quence fail. Music, therefore, aims more at 
the development of the heart than the mind, 
and thereby supplies an element that the pulpit 
sadly lacks. Grief, as well as gladness, is in 
our nature, and we like to have its delicate 
chords touched. 

True emotion and a healthy excitement I 
would consider elements of strength in our 
church services; and. our religious exercises 
w:ll be cemplete as they embrace all shades of 
human feelings. The American fault of ban- 
ishing from the church all tunes written in the 
minor key is absolutely false, unintelligent, 
unphilosophical, and an outrage upon musical 
art and the deepest and most sacred instincts 
of human nature. This musical one-sidedness 
of the Americans is a surprise to me and 
others. 

Strike out all the minor keys from an organ, 
and its glory will be gone. Noone would give 
one dollar for that grand instrument afterwards, 
because its delicacy and pathos would be miss- 
ed. Why is it that some of the finest and 
greatest compositions are descriptive of grief ? 
Because we know more of sorrow than of joy. 
Talmage ‘says, *‘Milton succeeds when he: 
writes ‘Paradise Lost,’ but fails when he comes 
to ‘Paradise Regained.’” Take away the 
mysterious dirge that runs through all of Mo- 
zart’s music, and he is no longer Mozart. If 
the pathetic wailing which marks Handel’s 
‘‘Israel in Egypt” should be taken out, the 
music of that sublime oratorio would be gone. 
Many of the masterpieces of Beethoven, Bach, 
Cherubini, and others, are written in the minor 
key. It is music’s lofty mission to shed light 
on the depths of the human heart, not upon 
one phase only, as American church music does; 
but the depths—all phases—of the human 
heart, ‘‘major” and ‘‘minor.” I want to pro- 
test earnestly against this one-sided, narrow 
range of our sacred songs, It leans toward 
stoicism:, and it is an element of weakness in 
our church music. The eternal fitness of 
things will never be recognized in our sacred 
music in America until the Church will utilize 
both major and minor tunes. fhe major 
music is the man—strong, determined, sublime. 
The minor is the woman —delicate, tremulous, 
with earnest dignity weeping. They are hap- 
pily wedded in every other country, but in 
America they are divorced. O brethren, let 
them be united ! | 


THE MISSION OF THE CHOIR. 

My subject permits me to say a word about 

Some ask whether it is best to have a choir 
or congregational singing. I would say both; 
the congregation to sing plain and easy devo- 
tional tunes, The congregation, in its present 
state of indifference to the science of music, 
can join only in what floats on the surface of 
‘music—a little ditty, gay and frisky (of the 

Gospel Hymns). It is only educated musicians 
that can dive into the depths of the mysteries 
of music. Hence the choir, which is able to 
render elevating music that can edify many that 
are seldom moved by the majority of the tunes 
the congregations delight to sing. The choir is 
as scriptural as the church itself, When the 
churches will take enough of interest in musi- 
cal education so as to enable them to sing fair-. 
ly well in tone and time, it will be 
seon enough then to speak about dismissing 
the choir. Many object to choir singing be- 
cause too many of the musicians are unconveri- 
ed. Some say that it is difficult to convert a 
choir. Well, it is difficult to convert anybody. 
A Methodist preacher reported that the cevival 
he conducted at the town ——, Kansas, was 
the most singular he ever heard of—the quartet 
choir were converted. It is really blessed to 
have consecrated voices in the choir; but if the 
saints cannot sing without making doleful, 
unearthly noise, they better keep the peace, 
and sing by proxy. Of a truth, [ know not 
which to prefer, unregenerate harmony or saint- 
ly discord. 

_ But the choir should be made to feel that 
musical service is religious service. There isa 
ring in the singing of converted persons which 
we recognize instinctively. Others may sing so 
as to entertain, amuse and amaze you until you 
mutter spontaneously, ‘‘Fine!”; but cannot give 
you what we call ‘‘the imperishable” in music, 
from the fact that it is not sacred to the per- | 

How essential, then, that the choir be full of 
the Spirit, which word means ‘*‘wind.” But, 
unfortunately, there is frequently a kind of wind 


long. 


in us musicians that is not from above, but, 


py Vallee 
_tions in pitch and intensity of voice under 


of feeling, which led, by slow evolution, to the” 
complex and highly organized systems of our ) 


own and past historic times. We can there-) 


he 


the earthj,earthy—the wind of conceit 


| and bombast. 


{understand their tue mission, and should be 
‘Theld in high esteem. They are a blessing to 


the ¢hurch; and though few express even a com- 
pliment for the musice that brought joy like the 
‘tramguil bosom of the summer sea to their 
hearts, the unrécogmized song benefactors give 
us a feast of elevated music every Sunday that 
breathes like miracles of inspiration through 
the soul, to calm, refine and spiritualize. 
_..Look at the choir whose aim and principles 
are Christian! They may be only five seated 
on the’far-off end of the gallery. Every mem- 
ber is sensitive to his sacred obligations. There 
are in the silent congregation that has quietly 
filled the large house the busy man of care and 
anxiety, the fatherless and the widow in their 
mourning habiljments, because the great light of 
their home is gone out. But the silence is sud- 
denly broken by an organ symphony, which in- 
vites the choir to strike in the anthem—‘‘As a 
Father Pitieth His Children,” or **Not a Spar- 
row. Falleth”—and all: hearts are:comforted and 
transported to heavenly thoughts by music that 
contains the highest flights of inspiration. 
Could that audience that comprised some mu- 
Sicians that are acquainted with the sublime 
oratorios of the great masters be edified by the 
singing of a jiggish little ditty that moves the 
head and feet? They could no more enjoy this 
hippity-hop, hippity-hop dancing music than a 
cultured congregation could enjoy a tim, bash- 
ful young tyro from, the seminary after listening 
to Spurgeon or Beecher... 


THE RELATION OF THE PASTOR TO THE 
CHOIR. 


The pastor is the king, the chorister is prime 
minister, and the choir his cabinet, It is, 
therefore, of great importance that they should 
understand one another, that the realm of music 
suffer net. The pastor should regard it his 
pleasure to develop the best singing in his 
church, not asa trick to draw a crowd, but for 
the religious life of the church. 2] 

‘He should do all he can for the cultivation 

of the best music in his. congregation, though 
he himself might not be able.to sing anything 
but ‘*Yankee Doodle.” Before the choir meets 
to rehearse, the pastor should inform the choris- 
_ter the subjects of his sermons for the coming 
Sunday. Then the choir could render music 
that would tally with the sermons, and. secure 
admirable uniformity in the services. . This 
might have a salutary effect upon the pastor 
himself in forcing him to stick to his subject. 
_ The choir is the recruiting officer in the army 
of the Lord. It attracts by the fascinating pow- 
er of music; and once in the house of God cus- 
tom and courtesy compel them to sit out a ser- 
mon; and if the preacher be wise and able he 
will try to catch the recruits, so that there will 
be a twofold attraction, of good music and good 
preaching. Let not the minister, unless he be 
an accomplished musician himself, interfere 
much with the choir. ‘‘Hands off!” The 
psychology of musicians is a mystery. We are 
peculiarly constructed and wonderfully made. 
Very little will disturb the peace. The clergy- 
man and chorister are to consult like two com- 
manders before a conflict. 6 

It sounds trite to say that the choir is ex- 
pected to lead in the rendition of hymns. It 
is seldom that we find a large congregation and 
a choir singing in good time and tone, even 
when the old familiar tunes are sung. 

This is principally due to the fact that our 
congregations are not trained in music. Some- 
times it is due to the organist, in giving a false 
sample of time in the prelude; that is, play- 
ing the prelude which the congregation had a 
right to expect to be the correct time, faster 
than he played when the congregation united; 
hence, halty, irregular time; and perfect time 
is nine-tenths of good music. 2 

The choir is not always guiltless for irregu- 
larity of time when the congregation sing. 
‘‘Bother,” said the choir, ‘‘*Old Coronation 
again!” They were impatient beforg they be- 
gan, and,having begun, they drove the congre- 
‘gation through it, until the last measures were 
sung in ‘‘accellérando.” They were not in 
sympathy with it. This is too often a surly 
fault of some cultured quartets. The choir 
that has just rendered ‘‘Te Deum” by Dudley 
or Buck finds it difficult to come down to the 
level of the congregation to sing a familiar old 
tune. 

Can this irregularity between the choir and 
congregation be corrected? Easily. Why will 
not our churches hola a general rehearsal for 
congregational singing on a stated evening 
every week to practice church music under 


something about accent, expression and the 
poetry of music? I care not what church I 
attend, I find hardly a shadow of accent or 
emphasis in most of our congregational sing- 
ing. If this charge can be sustained, it isa 
serious One against intelligent audiences. There 
is a painful equilibrium running through all the 
measures we sing. What, then, about the 
poetry of music apart from the poetry of the 
hymns ? We seldom think of this paramount 
phase of music. 

In social, educational, religious, missionary 
enterprises and reformations, we are not a whit 
behind the most highly civilized nation: of 
Europe. Will you frown upon me when I tell 
you, from experience and observation, that we 
are limping far behind in the rear in respect to 
church music, and that because we fold the 
talent in the napkin of negligence. Our 
churches should appoint a music committee to 
arrange for the cultivation of church music. 
State and local associations, to meet semi-an- 
nually, should be conducted under competent. 
conductors,to rehearse about twenty congrega- 
tional tunes and about three or four anthems, 
interspersed with short addresses from the 
clergy and laity on music. The conductor 
would interpret the different shades of thoughts 
in the compositions, and the characters with 
which they should be rendered, and thus ac- 
quire ease, accuracy and uniformity in the exe- 
cution of good style. He would teach the 
people that it is not the absence or the presence 
of the characters Ap, cres., that deter- 
‘mines the degree of force with which a tune 
should be sung, but its on the staf. 

Brethren, let us awake. Why not preach on 
it? Why not lectureon music? What theme 
is richer and capable of more good? You pas- 
tors of large congregations, why not give an 
occasional lecture on Handel, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Bach, Wagner ? 
Their lives are full of the most taking inci- 
dents. 

If we could only awake the latent music 
capacity that sleeps in our churches, we should 
soon witness powerful revivals. 

Our strong churches ought to have chorus 
choirs to render the immortal cantatas and ora- 
torios that have been written on ‘‘The Crea- 
tion,” ‘**Moses” ‘‘Daniel,” ‘‘Joseph,” *‘‘David 
and Goliath,” ‘‘Elijah,” Queen Esther, Belshaz- 
zar, St. Paul and the Apostles. Let us givethe 
law and the gospel to the people in the dramat- 
ic form of music, - 

It is a pity and a loss that the richest flights 
of inspiration are seldom, or never, heard in 
our churches. The masses will be reached 
when the churches will give as good and classic- 
al music as the concert and the stage give in a 
dramatic form. 

Do you think that a solitary brother in the 
pulpit can compete (unless he be a Spurgeon) 
with the Sunday party, picnic, horse-race, prize- 
fight, Sunday newspaper, Sunday theater, and 
the saloon ? 

_ LACK OF RRALITY,. | 

If the limits of your patience will permit, let 
me point out.one prominent element of weak- 
ness in our church music; namely, lack of real- 

The imperishable in music is frequently miss- 
ed— more so in tional singing than in 
the choir. The singing too often fails to move 


| gregation, and especially the Sunday-school, is 


* “[believe, howéyer, that most church choirs | to sing little tunes of gay, frisky character, that 


competent leaders, so as to teach the people | 


—save, perhaps, the feet and the head. There i 


athos in:it. The temptation of the con- 


remind us of the “‘burlesque opera” and the 
‘Scircus ring.” They may be sung with appar- 
ent enthusiasm; but it is a questionable fervor, 
fomented by.a sudden steam, which oozes away 
when the fumes of the stimulant that caused it © 
are gone. They lack in reality. They have a 
certain catchiness and elasticity, a foot-moving 
energy, and cause the head to wag and the 
lungs to work like a blast furnace, but the ex- 
citement is not’ a healthy one—the devotional 
ring is missing. 

Some of the'gospel hymn, songs, are of this 
character. But the gospel hymns, on the whole, 
notwithstanding the shallow melody of some of 
them, have done good’ service, which, perhaps, 
no other sacred songs could do so well. 

But the old-church tunes that. we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting these days, that continually 
cry for new things, have -a breadth, majesty, 
strength and sweetness which make them im- 
mortal. The solid, stately tunes and hymns 
sung by your father and mother in the old 
house at home, and at the old church, sung on 
our way rejoicing, living tunes, filled with life 
and fragrance—they have’ not so much of a 
jig, foot and head movement, nor sémgle, jingle, 
jingle, but are rich in sacred associations of 
past history and experience. They have in 
them undying memorials as the tunes sung at 
the family altar and on Sunday evenings. Oh! 
they have blessed associations ! | | 

MOKELUMNE HILL. 


SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages. to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special,advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. | 

For circulars address ry | 

| MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 
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1222 Pine St., San Francisco 
‘Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins January 4th, 1*93. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. | 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGix 
. January 12, 1803, 


HE OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Maas. 
The Seminary course of study remains tn- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. Cc. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., | 
: ALAMED A oo., OAL 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


_ 

A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892. 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M.. 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858: reopened Janu- 
ary 3,1893. Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued, 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Olay 
Oakiand. 


Hopkins Academy 


-— 


= you want a thorough, first-class schoo! 
a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for ay 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
rapidly in strength and efficiency. 
for catalogue to 
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THE Sax FRANCISOd, CAL. 


Home Circle. 


The Two Mysteries. 


We know not what it is, dear— 
This sleep so deep and still; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, 
The cheek so pale and chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, 
Though we may call and call; 

The strange, white solitude of peace 
That settles over all. 


We know not what it means dear, 
This desolate heart-pain; 

This dread to take our daily way; 
And walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere 
The loved who leave us 

Nor why we’re left to wander still; 

~ Nor why we do not know. 


But this we know: our loved and dead, 
If they should come this day— 
Should come and ask us,‘‘What is life ?”’ 
Not one of us could say. 
Life is a mystery as deep 
As ever death can be; 
Yet, oh, how sweet it is to us— 
This life we live and see ! 


Then might they say, these vanished ones, 
And blessed is the thought, 
So death is sweet to us, beloved, 
Though we may tell you naught; 
_ We may not tell it to the quick, 
This mystery of death; 
Ye may not tell us, if ye would, 
The mystery of breath.” 


The child who enters life 
Comes not with knowledge or intent; | 
So those who enter death must go 
As little children sent. 
Nothing is known. But I believe 
That God is overhead; 
And as life is to the living, 
So death is to the dead. 


—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


A CHURCH TROUBLE AND ITS RESULT. 


Deacon Lee was waited upon by a 
person who was laboring to create 
uneasiness in the church, and espe- 
cially to drive away the minister. He 
refused to endorse the plan, and 
eave his reasons as follows : 

“T was drawn into a scheme just 
like this of yours to uproot one of 
God’s servants from the field in 
which he had planted him. In my 
blindness I fancied it a small thing 
to remove one of the ‘stars’ which 
Jesus holds in his right hand, if 
thereby my ear could be more tickled 
by more flowing words, and the pews 
filled by those who turned away 
from the simplicity of the gospel. 
We flattered ourselves that we were 
doing God’s service when we drove 
that holy man from the pulpit and 
his work. We groaned because there 
. was no revival while we were gossip- 
- ing about and criticising him, instead 
of upholding his hands by our efforts 
and our prayers, the very instrument 
at whose hands we harshly demanded 
the blessings. 

“Well, sir, he could not drag on 
the chariot of salvation with half a 
dozen of us hanging as dead weights 
to the wheels. He had not the Spirit, 
as we thought, and could not convert 
men; so we hounded him like a deer, 
till, worn and bleeding, he fied into a 
covert to die. 

“Scarcely had he gone, when God 
came among us by his Spirit to show 
that he had blessed the labors of our 
poor rejected servant. Our own 
hearts were broker, and our way- 
ward children converted; and I re- 
solved at a convenient season to visit 
my former pastor and confess my sin, 
and thank him for his faithfulness to 
my wayward sons, which, like long- 
buried seed, had now. sprung up. 
But God denied me that relief, that 
he might teach me a lesson that every 
child of his ought to learn—that he 
who touches one of his little ones, 

touches the apple of his eye. 

“T heard my pastor was ill, and, 
taking my oldest son with me, set 
out on a twenty-five mile ride to see 
him. It was evening when we arriv- 
ed, and his wife, with the spirit 
which any woman ought to exhibit 
toward one who had so wronged her 
husband, denied me admittance to 
his’ chamber. She said (and her 
words were like an arrow to my soul), 

may be dying, and the sight of 
your face may add to his anguish.’ 
Had it come to this, I said to myself, 
that the man whose labors gad, 
through Christ, brought me into’ his 
fold, who had consoled my spirit in a 
terrible bereavement, and who had, 
till designing men alienated us, been 
to me a brother—that this man could 
not die in peace with my face before 
him? ‘God pity me!’ I cried; ‘what 
have I done?’ I confessed my sins 
to that meek woman, and implored 
her, for Christ’s sake, to let me kneel 
before his dying servant and receive 
his forgiveness. What did I care 
then whether the pews by the door 
were rented or not? As I entered 
the room of that blessed warrior, 
whose armor was falling from his 
limbs, he opened his languid eyes, 
‘Brother Lee! Brother 
Lee!" I bent over him and sobbed 
out, ‘My pastor!’ Then, raising his 
white hand, he said, ‘Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm.” 

“TIT spoke tenderly to him, and 
told him I had come to confess my 
sin, and bring some of his fruits to 
him (calling my son to tell him how 
he had found Christ). But he was 
unconscious of all around him; the 
sight of my face had brought the. 
last pang of earth to his -troubled 
spirit. I kissed his brow, and told 
him how dear he had been to me. 
craved his pardon for my unfaithful- 
ness, and promised him to care for 
his widow and fatherless little ones,’ 
but his only reply, murmured 4s if in® 
a troublesome dream, was, “Touch 


‘daybreak I closed his eyes. 


not mine anointed, and do my proph- 
ets no harm.’ 

“I stayed by him all night, and at 
I offered | 
his widow a house. to live in the re- 
| maider of her days, bui, like a heroine, 


| she said, ‘I -freely forgive you; 


my children, who entered deeply into | 
their father’s anguish, shall never 
see me so regardless of his memory 
as to take anything from those who 
caused it. He has left us all with 
his covenant God, and he will care 
for us.’ 

“Well, sir, those dying weds 
sounded in my ears from that coffin 
and from that grave. When I slept, 


ing, ‘Touch not mine anointed, and 
do my prophets no harm.’ These 
words followed me till I fully realiz- 
ed the esteem in which Christ holds 
those men who have given up all for 
his sake, and I vowed to stand by 
them evermore for his sake, even if 
they were not perfect. 

“ And since that day, sir, I have 
talked less than before, and have 
supported my pastor, even if he is 
not a:very extraordinary man. My 
tongue shall cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, and my right hand forget its 
cunning, before I dare to put asunder 
what God has joined together. When 
@ minister’s work is done in a place, 
I believe God will show it to him. I 
will not join you in the scheme which 
brought you here. I would give all 
I own to recall what I did thirty 
years ago. Stop where you are, and 
pray God, if perchance the thought 
of your heart may be forgiven you.” 

This decided reply put an end to 
the new-comer’s efforts to get a min- 
ister who could make more of a stir. 
—Christian Messenger. 


WOMAN’S UNWOMANLY WORK. 


“TI think it is unwomanly for any 
woman to step outof her home life to 
engage in the combat with strong 
drink.” Irecently heard a lady of 
culture—one that was womanly in the 
general sense of the word—say this, 
and she evidently was sincere. 

“If the traffic did not step into our 

homes to interfere with us, it might 
be as you have said;” I answered. 
She evidently was thinking what to 
say in reply, and I continued: 
“Tf an enemy seeks to enter into 
our home life, to rob it of everything 
pure and holy, it surely is our duty to 
protect our own interests. If liquor 
assailed only the world outside, it 
would be different.” 

“But even in this case men ought 
to protect the home from this evil, 
just as they would from the invasion 
of coming hosts,” she said at last. 

“But they do not. So what then? 
Shall we see our homes ruined be- 
cause men fail to do their duty? 
Which is more like a true woman— 
to see her loved ones torn from the 
home by polluted hands, and not seek 
to fight the invaders for fear of being 
unwomanly, or to rush to their res- 
cue? Even a brute mother will fight 
for her own, and why may not one 
possessing a higher and nobler love 
for her kindred seek to defend them 
from assault?” 

“But it seems hard to make a true, 
sensitive woman do what men ought 
to do,” she answered. 

“T admit it,” I could only reply, 
“and not only that, but think it is 
absolutely cruel. The fact is, women 
have been driven into this work by 
the failure upon the part of men to 
do it. It is real necessity that drives 
them to it. That they are true to their 
sense of right and duty proves them 
to be more heroic than men. Men 
often refuse to do anything that ap- 
pears unmanly, and often, too, when 
right is involved; while women are 
brave enough to step out from their 
natural sphere and engage in the com- 
bat with sin. Yes, I believe that wo- 
men are braver and truer than men, 
and always when the home life is 
molested by outward foes. It may be 
unwomanly in a certain sense, but it 
must be done, nevertheless.” 

I do not know that my words made 
any impression upon the mind of my 
friend. I have thought a good deal 
about it since, and while I think that 
& woman is unwomanly in taking the 
work of a man upon her, I am sure it 
had far better be in this way than 
for her to sit down and allow her lov- 
ed ones to perish. 

I wonder how it is that women have 
borne the curse so long as they have. 
I think it would have been more cred- 
itable to them if they had risen up 
years ago, in their insulted woman- 
hood, and gone to battle a thousand 
times stronger than they are now do- 


ing. If the curse is ever.driven from 


the land, women will have to do 
more “unwomanly work,” and engage 
in it with all their might. It isa mat- 
ter of life or death to so many that 
there ought to be no ee from 
it. Perhaps men will engage in 
it more generally when they 
become convinced that the war 
will go on whether they do 


afford to be called “unwomanly” for 
the sake of the good that ‘will come | 


land.” —/owa Temperance Magazine. 


_All-censure of others is oblique 
praise of self., is uttered in order 


‘has all the: invidiousness: of. 
self. praise, and all: the of 


— Edwards. 


Christ stood before my dream, say- 


so or not. Anyway, "women can 


to humanity through their. efforts to | 
work ‘for God and home and every 


ww show the superiority ofthe speak- | 


‘all. strive to.cultivate wealth ‘of soul. 
— Exchange. 


GLEANINGS. 


The right side is always the strong: 
est side, no matter how weak it looks. 


« When God takes away that which 
he has given you, he knows well how 
replace it.” 

' A lively sense of God’s mercy in | 
Christ and love in the heart—is not 
this the Spirit's 8 baptism of fire ?— 
Adam. 

Amiability is largely a matter of 
temperament. Many of the most 
selfish people that we have ever known 
were as good tempered as angels—as 
long as they were permitted to have 
their own way. 


Never forget what a man has said 
to you when he was angry. If he 
has charged you with anything you 
had better look it up. Anger is a 
bow that will shoot sometimes where 
another feeling will not.—Z. W. 
Beecher. . 

sigh for men cultured and 
trained in all the knowledge of the 
heathen; nay, but if we sought more 
for unction, for divine authority, and 
for that power which doth’ hedge 
about the man of God, how much 
wiser should we be. — Spurgeon. 


Agnosticism acknowledges reality 
in the common affairs of life, but 
foolishly turns away from or leaves in 
doubt and uncertainty the higher and 
more important truths, such as God 
and human immortality. It is like 
the school-boy who gladly admitted 
the reality of Easter eggs upon which 
he was feasting, but denied the ex- 
istence of the hen that laid them. 


Ged has lent us the earth for our 
life. Itis a great entail. It belongs 
to them who are to come after us, 
and whose names are already writ- 
ten in the book of creation, as to us; 
and we have no right by anything 
that we do or neglect to involve 
them in unnecessary penalties, or 
to deprive them of benefits which 
it was in our power to bequeath. — 
Ruskin. 

It is a comforting thought that 
he whose life is hid with Christ in 
God is living the same life that 
Christ lives. This means that there 
is just as little danger of the Chris- 
tian’s life being taken, as of Christ’s 
life being taken; that the Christian 
will live as long as Christ lives; and 
that his enemies have as little power 
against him as they have against 
Christ himself. 


' Jesus said to his disciples, “ My 
peace I give unto you.” This peace 
is the resting of the soul on God 
through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. With the soul thus resting, 
Peter slept peacefully between two 
soldiers in the prison; Paul and Silas 
sang songs in the Philippian jail; 
John Bunyan wrote his immortal 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” in Bedford jail, 
and Christians of to-day lie down and 
sleep sweetly, resting in the blessed 
assurance of a blissful immortality. 
Thank God for this heaven-given 
peace. 


POVERTY OF SOUL. 


There are many kinds of wealth, 
and all are desirable; some are more 
necessary than others, among which 
is riches of the heart or soul. We 
have all seen rich poor persons pos- 
sessed of a good bank account, own- 
ing houses and lands, tenements and 
stores, yet lacking in peace of mind 
and the comfort of a home, not know- 
ing the value of life, nor its oppor- 
tunities of doing good, and not aware 
that he and she are in a degree the 
custodians of their brothers’ and sis- 
ters’ happiness; not feeling that it 
was placed in their power to do 
much good; having the means where- 
by the sorrow and suffering of others 
could be lightened. | 

Oh! who has not seen rich paupers ? 
Possessed of ample means to enjoy 
life personally, and to make life 
successful and pleasant for others, 
yet fearful of spending a dollar, loath 
to part with a cent, holding on to 
their possessions, their stock and 
bank accounts as if they could take 
them with them! Afraid of death, 
afraid that each person they meet 
would want help, or would get them 
to do something with their means! 
They fear 
money; they fear that those who will 
inherit it may make bad use of it, 
and they can scarce sleep nights for 
fear some one may rob them. Their 
whole life is narrowed down to one 
little focus, one pivot—money, money, 
money, and how to keep it. 

They shut out all grand impulses, 
all spontaneous promptings for good, 
generous deeds; all momentary gen- 
erosity, and preserve a rigid corpse- 


like attitude to the: outward needs of : 


What. disadvantages these souls 
labor under! There is nothing so 
dwarfs, cripples and withers the svul 
as the cultivation of niggardliness, 
stinginess and uncharitableness, and 
the internal resistance of every good 
impulse. 
closes the avenue to the:heart. This 
may be true in most cases, but there 


are grand and noble exceptions, and | — 
instances ‘where it: seems as if) the | 
possessor of large wealth delighted: 


to use:it for good. 

This feeling i is & good: one to oul- 
tivate. The ‘heart 
be developed, should be expanded, 
should be directed, should be:encour-' 


aged, 


they may lose their} 


"Tis said that great wealth | 


== 


Revere to a cream 
half a cup of fresh butter and’ two | 
.cups of powdered sugar, to which 
add the well-beaten yolks of four 
eggs, a cup of sweet milk, a table- 
spoonful of cold water, the well- 
beaten whites of two eggs, and last 
of all three teaspoonfuls of baking-- 


powder, sifted with an extra half-cup | 


of flour. Bake in jelly-cake tins in a 
hot oven, being careful to have the 
tins well greased and slightly warm- 
ed before pouring the batter into 
them. When cold, spread between 
each layer of cake the following mix- 
ture: The weil-beaten whites of two 
eggs, enough pulverized sugar to 
make a soft icing, a teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract, half a cupful of the 
best raisins carefully stoned and 
chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of 
currants, well washed, dried and 
picked, and an equal quantity of or- 
ange marmalade. This quantity will 
make two good-sized layer cakes, 
which may be iced and otherwise or- 
namented, as fancy dictates. 
Home Journal. 


A CLEANSING Sponez Baru. 


sponse to numerous queries, we give 
again Dr. Otto Fullgraff’s celebrated 
eau seditiff. Into a quart bottle put 
a cup of sea salt, two ounces of cam- 
phor and two ounces of ammonia, fill- 
ing the bottle with hot water. Let it 
stand over night, shake it well in the 
morning, pour into your basin a cup- 
ful of the mixture and a cupful of 
water; in other words, enough for 
your sponge to catch, and thorough- 
ly bathe from the top of your head 
to the soles of your feet. The water 
will be as black as your shoe, and 
you, cleansed and rejuvenated, will 
thank the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift for brains.—New York 
Recorder. 


Rice Croquerres.—Take half a cup 
of rice, and stew in a pint of milk 
until very tender; add two tablespoon- 


fuls of white sugar, one tablespoon- | 


ful of melted butter, and a pinch of 
salt; beat three eggs to a froth, and 
add cautiously, whipping them in 
while you hold the saucepan off the 
fire; stir while they thicken; add grat- 
ed lemon peel, or any nice bits of 
crystallized fruit chopped; turn out 
into a well-greased dish to cool; roll 
into balls; dip into beaten egg and 
biscuit; fry in lard. 


To Coox Fruit-Caxe.—Perhaps I 
can suggest an idea to some of the 
housekeepers who have difficulty in 
baking their cake properly, which 
will preclude all possibility of the 
fruit sinking to the bottom. I set 
the pan containing the cake in a 
large vessel of water, which I allow 
to boil for two hours, when I remove 
the cake to the oven and bake slowly 
until done—Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


I repeat it, and propose to repeat 
it till the idea reaches attention, that 
you can turn a girl out cleverer, bet- 
ter informed, of more accurate tastes. 
and surer adaptation to any society 
in which she is thrown, by three 
hours’ study a day, and the rest out 
of doors or at work, than by revers- 
ing the order.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Tapioca Icz.—Soak one cupful of 
tapioca over night. In the morning 
boil until clear, adding one cupful of 
sugar and a little salt. Have ready 
a pineapple chopped; turn the boil- 
ing tapioca on it ; stir, and pour in 
mould to cool; when cold turn out 
and eat with sugar and cream. —Ex- 


chanue. 


A Sotemn Cuarce.—I deliberately 
affirm that Herod, the historical ogre 
of the New Testament, is a philan- 
thropist compared with the brewers 
and distillers of Great Britain. And 
I say solemnly and deliberately that 
worship of the child Jesus in sincerity 
and truth is impossible to those who 
sit with folded hands, while the pes- 
tilential breath of this modern Herod 
poisons the chileren whom Jesus 
loves.— Canon Wilberforce. 


AT HAND 


In a dangerous emergency, AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL is prompt to act and sure to 
cure. A dose taken on the first symptoms 
of Croup or Bronchitis, checks further prog- 
ress of these complaints. It softens the 
phlegm, soothes the inflamed membrane, 
and induces sleep. As a remedy for colds, 
‘coughs, loss of voice, la grippe, pneumonia, 
and,even consumption, in its early stages, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


' excels all similar preparations. It is en- 
dorsed by leading physicians, is agreeable to | 
the taste, does not interfere with digestion, 
and needs to be taken usually in small doses. 

. “From repeated tests in my own family, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved itself a 

Veey efficient remedy for colds, coughs, and 


the yarious disorders of the throat and 


qualities should | 


‘Heart and soul: wealth 
‘rarer than they ‘should be.Let us| 


_lungs.”—A. W. Bartlett, Pittsfield, N.H. 
_ “For the last 25 years I have been taking 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for lung troubles, and 

assured thatits use has 


Saved My Life 


I have recommended it.to Bi int I find 
the most effective. way of taking aah vor 
cine is in small and frequent doses.” 
Matthews, P. M., Sherman, Ohio. 

“My wife suffered from a cold; nothing 
_ helped her but Ayér’s Cherry Péctoral which © 
effected a cure.” —R. Amero, Plympton, _ 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase, 
Promptto act, Sureto cure 


| perintendent for Central and 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. Ge Clark, D.D;; Reva EB, Ke 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral | 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


‘| CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN| 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast, corner - ~Bost 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, I1 A. M, and, 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 

school, 12:30; ines¢ school, 6 P. M. 
| Prayer - - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post . street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
| Williams, D.D. » Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street, Sunday services, II A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6:30 P. M. 
_ Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 M. 
THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 


Pullan, Pastor ; residence, 117, Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. .and 
7:30 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 


Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — Seuth side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.3; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P. M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, $ P.M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 P. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:3¢ 6; P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
ay, 


OLIVET corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 1m A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, ‘be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 P, Ms Sunday-school, 9:30 
A.M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by E. R. 
Galloway at 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 Pp. M 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 P.M., by G. T. McCollum. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H. 


Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, © 


3P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Market street, San Francisco. 


Ministers’ Relief Soci- 


0 California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 

» President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 

pas ; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K, W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs. J}. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corr 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs, J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Fiower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A.§K. Arnold. Treasurer, Miss E. Ham- 
mond. Secretary—Miss Martha Shainwald. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

ee Sunday - School and 


Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
President — Samuel B. Capen 


Geo. M. 


cago. 
Secretary—Rev. 
Field Secretary-- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 


Boynton, 


Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation-. 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Witt, Su- 
orthern Califor- 
nia; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland, Cal. — 


American Home Missionav Society.— 

Bible House, Astor Place, New 1 wk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate. 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D,. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 90734 Powell St. Supt. South- 


| em California—Rev. J..T. Ford, Los Angeles. 


Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather: Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O, Box 2563. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E, Strieby, D.D., Rev. A..F. 


Washingt on street, Chicago, Ill. 
California Chinese Misston.— Auxiliary 
to the Americar Missionary Association. Rev. 
. K. McLean, D.D., President... Rev. W. C. 


retaty. 
The arch Building 
Bocie e—Secretary, nal Ch L. H. Cobb, DD., 
9 Bible Howse, New York. Treasurer—H. 
59 Bible House, New York,» By 


American Board C. F. nary 


ld D.D., u n Smith, D.D. 
Ward. ‘Rev. C. 


Dahiels;’’ District Secretary, Bihlé ‘House 


rear, 


t' for -the, Pacific 
7 Montgomery 


| avenue, San F 


& 


_. | Prandisco. 


Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 | 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker | 


| And 229 Second &t., 


Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodb » cA 
Tréasurer—H. W. Esq. estern 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 | 


ond, 418 Bartl street, San Sec- 


itting street, Chicago. 


‘Board of thé 
dent—Mrs. H. Jewett, Vacaville.” “Vice- 
Presidents— Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W. 0. 
Pond, Mrs... J. M. Parker, ‘Mrs, Galen: M. 
Fisher, Mrs.  B. Pullan.. R Secre- 
tary— Mrs, S. S. Smith, 1708 
Home Secretaries—Mrev I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteetth street,:Oakland; 
Mrs. C, J,.Hutchius, 1903. Devisadero. street. 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). ofeign Secretary—Mrs, 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurér— 
Mrs,.R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Auditor—Rev. Walter Frear.,. All contribu- 
tions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer .¥. L. B, W. 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. 


RANGES! 


Is the 


choice. The only 
that. will out ali that can io said 
praise of it. Baking and econom 

of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quali i ane 


workmanship. Fitted with the 
Self-Basting and Ventiluted Oven, allowing 
all odors f. the oven to 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co, 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY... 


| Safes of Everv Description. 


Secretary and Treasurer—John F, Myers, 863 FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 


AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PROOE, 
VAULT DOOBS, ETO., ETG. 
Correspondence solicited. 


_ AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 


Penne clothing made 


steck, manufactured from:: 
ePwPURH 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount te 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spua 


| Goods, now in stock. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
Importers and Dealers in | 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


ne 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, EN. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Cem- 
mercial Sts.. San Francisco. a 


Church Furniture. 

ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
‘SCHOOL and OFFICE 

FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bea. 


UF, VEBERECO, 


Tn Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Ste. — 


San Francisco. 
- Portland, Or. 


Palace. Warm Salt Water Baths. 


715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


swimm baths; : fo 
tubs. 


amped from the bay 
only at high tide, and 4 chauged ged daily. Eve 
thing. clean and well. ordered. ‘Bat 


BATHS 


hysicians. recommend. the - 
sea-water tub and swimmin foot tat 
Mason street, terminus : of North Beach 
cars. John Farnham, Manager 


"BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, 


MENEBLY 
T T Y, N. 

and Péals. For more than | 


peted for superiority, over 


Bells? 

Write for C Catalogue a and 


B LL FOUNDER 
THE YAN DUZEN & TIFT 
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Tae Pactric: San 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Fzsrvary 15, 1893. 


$e.g0 A WEAR, IM ADVANCE. 
So.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 
Taxe OrFeR.—Any per- 
gon sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE PaciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. | 


- . Wednesday, February 15, 1893. | 


_If our friends will kindly note the 
dates with the names in Tae Pacirio, 
and if they are in our debt, kindly 
forward the amounts without wafting 
for bills to be sent, they will save us 
time which we will gladly spend for 
the good of the paper in other ways. 
Let us help one another to do the 
best we can for Tue Paciric. We get 
on without much trouble because so 
many are thus minded. But many of 
you ought to pay up more promptly. 
Don’t you think so? Then, please 
do it. 

Eleven Congregational minsters in 
Ontario, Canada, laid before the Pres- 
bytery of Ontario a communication 
inviting conference looking to some 
plan by which Congregational church- 
es can co-operate, or even unite, with 
their Presbyterian brethren in those 
parts. They say, “If we mustremain 
apart, it is well that we should know 
why.” They intimate, however, that 
the union they seek is not that by 
which the proverbial lamb is swallow- 
ed up by the wolf. How those few 
free churches are to be brought into 
the Presbyterian great consolidation 
that has been effected of late in Can- 
ada without losing every trace of their 
individuality does not occur to us. 


Our Unitarian contemporary in this 
city congratulates itself that Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott should have taken so ad- 
vanced a position—“the identical posi- 
tion that the Unitarians have occu- 
pied for a half a century.” And what 
is the advanced position referred to ? 
Why, simply this,that the divinity that 
is in Christ, and in the eternal Father 
also, differs {rom the divinity in every 
man, not in kind, but in degree. 
difference is the difference between 
the finite and the infinite.” But is 
not this the largest difference in de- 
gree conceivable? That man is 
made in the image of God is a very, 
very old truth, and was known long 
before the Unitarian half-century be- 
gan. al 

The reminiscence has been made 
public that at one time Mrs. Booth of 
the Salvation Army was disposed to 
think that perhaps her husband 
might find the home he could not 
have with the Methodists in the Con- 

_gregational churches; so he was put 
to reading two books on Divine Sov- 
reignty, and that broke off negotia- 

Those two books, we judge, 

are now pretty much out of print in 

England. A great deal happened in 

the thirty-six years between that date 
and the day when Mother Catherine 

Booth delivered her last address, and 

that was in a Congregational church. 


_ 


The Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin corrects 
the intimation to which we alluded in 
our last issue, that Merwin-Marie 
Snell, who has lately left the Roman 
Catholic church, was before, and has 
again become, a Buddhist or Theoso- 
phist. It seems that both his father, 
the Rev. M. Porter Snell, and his 
bride’s father, Rev. Dr. Andrews, are 
Presbyterian ministers, and Mr. Snell 
purposes to unite with some Protes- 
tant church under President Ran- 
kin’s counsel. 


Some writer for an Eastern journal, 
having spoken of the Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt as though he were dead, a 
neighbor of his says in the Lvangelist, 
that “though close upon the end of 


his fourth score, he is pastor of the 


live little church at Westernville, N. 
¥,. and never pleads the infirmities of 
age to excuse himself from a ride of 
ten or twenty miles.” Mr. Hunt was 
the first pastor of the First Congre- 
gational church in this city. — 


The Professor in Union Seminary 
whose sudden death was announced 
by telegraph under the name of Hop- 
kins, was’ Rev. John H. Worcester, 
late pastor of Sixth Presbyterian 
ehurch, Chicago. It will be remem- 
bered than he was elected to succeed 


Dr. Van Dyke, who himself died be- 


fore taking his chair. 


difficulties in the way of realizing 


a well-known citizen, bearing that 


| sists of thirty persons, nine of whom 


-seven of whom shall be elected ‘by. 


THE NEW ERA FOR THE ACADEMY. 

It is an old proverb, “Nothmg 
venture, nothing have.” The writer 
of this, looking back to January 25, 
1870, when he proposed to the Board 
of Trustees of the Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary the appointment of a 
committee to consider the possibility 
and expediency of establishing a pre- 
paratory or academical school, sees 
that he wasin asanguine mood. The 


that proposal were, to be sure, ob- 
vious then. The Seminary had be- 
gun in the previous: year, and sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $25,000 
were its only assets. The Rev. Dr. 
Andrew L. Stone had, at the same 
meeting, consented to make his ap- 
peal at the East for a second $25,000. 
The Seminary had no permanent lo- 
cation. The Trustees were only feel- 
ing their way to secure enough en- 
dowment to fill two chairs of theol- 
ogy. How was it wise to undertake 
the establishment of another depart- 
ment? Yet, on the other hand, there 
was much to tempt the effort. For 
not only had the early College en- 
deavors been merged in the State 
University, but the buildings of the 
College school, so prosperously con- 
ducted in Oakland by the Rev. I. H. 
Brayton, were offered for sale. Why 
should not that part, at least, of the 
Christian educational enterprise of 
the earlier years have continuity un- 
der Congregational hands? It was 
soon to appear that the property of 
the Young Women’s College, founded 


by the late Rev. Dr. Walsworth, was 
for sale. 


Ought not the educational begin- 
nings in Oakland to be saved from 
failing? Besiles, it was the memor- 
ial year—250 years from the landing 
at Plymouth. Might notsome inspir- 
ation come to us along that line of 
reminiscence of our fathers’ wonder- 
ful venture? Tempting as this situ- 
tion was, it was not wonderful that 
the Trustees moved slowly, and now 
and then shrunk from the doubled 
undertaking. But at last the ven- 
ture was made, and the Golden Gate 
Academy opened, now nearly twenty 
years ago. It had the successes 
and the serious disappointments, also, 
of similar institutions. It proved 


several times a heavy draft upon the }. 


overtasked' resources of the corpora- 
tion. The result could hardly be 
otherwise. It was an entirely unen- 
dowed school. Still, it went on its 
way. Certainly, on the whole, its way 
has been honorable, its record credit- 
able. But for several years its old 
quarters have become straitened and 


unsuitable. The time was ripe for a 
new era. 


Happily, that new era for it has 
dawned since 1881; it has borne the 
name of Hopkins Academy, because 


name, came that year to the pecuni- 
ary relief of the Seminary corpora- 
tion with a gift of $50,000. His own 
interest, although not wanting for 
the theological department, to which 
he was also a contributor, was warm- 
est in behalf of the preparatory school. 
His widow, Mrs. Emily B. Hopkins, has 
desired to realize still more amply her 
husband's effort in its behalf. In re- 
sponse to her offer of $50,000 and a 
tract of land, now appraised at $20,- 
000, the Seminary Trustees have 
agreed to dedicate to academy uses 
wholly the like original gift of Mr. 
Hopkins. In addition there will be 
a scholarsbip of $4,000 founded lately 
by Mr. Earl; cabinet and apparatus, 
also the gift of Mr. Hopkins, a mod- 
erate library and moderate furnish- 
ings, likewise, to be turned over to the 
coming equipment. | 
Instead of the school utterly with- 
out capital, which came into being in 
1871, is about to be fully organized 
the Moses Hopkins Academy, with | 
an endowment of something more 
than $125,000. A new corporation for 
this purpose has been formed, and 
its trustees duly elected. As at pres- 
ent constituted, the corporation con- 


have been designated by the liberal 
donor herself, and the remainder by 
a committee named by the Seminary ' 
Trustees. The term of ten of these 
will expire in one year, and their 
places will be filled by ten persons, 


the General Association of California 
in October, and three may be named. 
by Mrs. Hopkins. The same method 
of filling the places of the outgoing 
ten continues each year during Mrs. : 
Hopkins’ life. It will be seen that the 
academy remains under the auspices 


was most fit, considering not only the. 
years of contribution during which 
these churches have taken part in its 
support, but also the ancestral con- 
nections and sympathies of him from 
whom it receives its name. We may 
add, also, that this fitness is fully rec- 
ognized by the lady herself who 
completes this endowment. 


elect to select the new site, erect the 
buildings, and re-inaugurate wisely 
the academy. This will task all 
their wisdom. For to make a first- 
class secondary school on this Coast, 
even with so promising a start, is no 
matter of course. Those who have 
been making the venture thus far in 

Oakland have learned that lesson 
well. It were better if the equip- 
ment were doubled at once in money. 

That increase could more than double 
the promise that lies before us. For 
in addition to suitable buildings and 

grounds, such an institution needs 
funds which will yield so much as to se- 
cure permanent teachers of reputation, 
whose salaries are not dependent 
upon the mere income of tuition fees. 
It needs scholarships which will ena- 

ble the sons of parents having limit- 

ed means to avail themselves of its 

privileges. It would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that there is to be no 
call for others to devote donations to 

this foundation. On the contrary, 

this is the very case where our Lord’s 
words are most apt—“To him that 
hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance.” Above all, the di- 
rectors and principal of the school 
which this ought to be, need the sym- 
pathy, and prayer, and co-operation 

of the constituency from which they 
themselves come, to encourage and 


strengthen them in the continual 


purpose to maintain the highest ideal 
of Christian character within its 
walls, and in the atmosphere that 
surrounds it. Except as this acad- 
emy has in it influences which really 
win the youth of California to posi- 


tively Christian principle, it has no 
Be-. 
| he kept the Sabbath, as is his cus- 


special reason for existence. 
cause we believe that this will be the 
result, we congratulate our churches 


on that leading of the Divine Provi- 


dence that puts this opportunity in 
their reach. 


The dedication week-services con- 


nected with the completion of the 


Judson Memorial church, Washing- 
ton Square, N. Y., gave opportunity 
for the exhibition of good feeling 
among Christians of different per- 
suasions. The church is the result 
of a conviction on the part of Rev. 
Edward Judson that the Baptist 
churches should not leave the lower 
parts of the city and build up town, 
but should build generously and sus- 
tain with vigor well-administered and 
well-adapted sanctuaries just where 
the people live. It was pleasant to 
have such men as Dr. Geo. S. Baker, 
President Seth Low and ex-Mayor 
Hewitt lift up their voices in sympa- 
thy with this enterprise. Dr. Baker 
called attention to the fact that while 
forty years ago New York,though then 
numbering a half-million people, pro- 
vided for the sick but 550 free and 
3850 private beds, it now has fifty 
free dispensaries, ninety hospitals, 


and the sum annually expended for | 


the maintenance of these institutions 
is $2,500,000. 


Really, Dr. Henry M. Field, in his 
paper, takes the appeal of the Prose- 
cuting Committee in the case of Dr. 
Briggs almost too severely. He heads 
his first leader, “One Woe is Past, 
and Another Woe Cometh”; and, as 
if that were not. enough, proceeds in 
another to lament that, it may be, 
since the next General Assembly 
meetsin Washington, President Cleve- 
land may call an extra session of Con- 
gress, and there may be many strang- 
ers en route to the Columbian Fair, 
and so the..Presbyterian church will 
be shamed.» The “heated scenes, he 


says, might seem worse than a Span- | 
ish bull fight! The Doctor must. be | 


excited. We may very properly agree 
with President Ballantine, that “the 
poorest use of an Old Testament 
scholar to-day is to try him for her- 
esy.” Nevertheless, there is a vast 
deal of grace, courtesy and sturdy 
sense in a Presbyterian court, and a 
veteran editor should not despair of 


It seemed strange that the intelli- 
gent leaders of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States should have de- 
clined to allow in the churches the 
reading of the Revised Version of 
the Scriptures. But the Bishop of 


of the Congregational churches, as, 


Ballarat, th oldest diocese in Aus- 


It now devolves upon the trustees- 


tralia, has not only allowed, but ad- 
vised that reading. After nearly ten 
years of study of his parallel Bible, 
he has become convinced that as a 
matter of conscience he can now 
never buy, read in public,.or help in 
circulating the unrevised. English 
Scriptures. | 


A man was arrested in this city, @ 
week or more ago, by the Agent of 
the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, for having, in his possession, 
circulars of a most obscene and in- 
decent character. Over four thousand 
circulars were seized. He was brought 
to trial last Thursday in Police Court 
Number 3, Judge Joachimsen pre- 
siding. He demanded a Jury trial. 
The facts were proven; in fact, were ac- 
knowledged by the defense; the law 
was plain, but the defense boldly 


obscene, lewd, or indecent. On this 
they made the issue, and, when the 
case was given to the jury, they at 
once acquitted the defendant. And 
yet, any fair-minded man could but 
acknowledge that the circulars were 
utterly vile. What, then, was the 
trouble? The case was poorly pre- 
sented by the prosecuting attorney, 
and the jury was made up as follows: 
Six of them keep grocery stores and 
sell liquor; one of these was arrested 
in San Josein 1891, and charged with 
“arson.” Another of these wasarrested 
in 1891 in this city, and charged with 
“conducting a lottery scheme.” Of 
the rest, one is a plumber and tin- 
smith, one a tailor, one a provision- 
dealer, one an italian, who keeps a 
fruit and vegetable stand, and speaks 
little English, one keeps a restaurant, 
was arrested in 1891 for “receiving 
stolen goods,” and his photograph 
adorns the “Rogues’ Gallery”; the 
last hasa hardware store on Sixth 
street.) All the others are from Fifth 
street.) Whata jury to try such a 
case! It looked like a packed jury. 
What a burlesque on justice ! 


William Gladstone, Premier of 
Great Britain, introduced his bill for 
the Home Rule of Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment last Monday; he began his ad- 
dress at 3:45 p.m. and closed at 6 
o'clock, and we were reading a 
lengthy abstract of it in our evening 
papers in this city at 5 o’clock. 
What astonishes the world is the 
wonderful vitality of this Grand Old 
Man, now in his 83d year. No doubt 


tom, according to the Lord's com- 
mand, and we are told “slept well” 
on Sunday night, “and awoke re- 
freshed, anticipating with pleasure 
the exertion of the day.” As to the 
provisions of the bill,whether they will 
meet the wishes of the Irish and re- 
ceive the support of Parliament and 
become the law of the land, we shall 
know in the weeks to come. It would 
seem as though no one could doubt 
the purpose of this great man to do 
what is best for Ireland and Eng- 
land; and if any one is wise in the 
premises, he ought to be, and is. 
Are the times ripe for his wise meas- 
ures? Will he be able to convince 
Parliament that he is right, and make 
this the crowning success of his life. 
Is he not divinely guided, and will 
not God continue to prosper him ? 
Millions, no doubt, will pray with and 
for this man of prayer, now in his old 
age, still in the midst of the battle. 


The surprise of last week was the 
verdict in the cases of Panama direc- 
tors by the courtin Paris. Five of 
them were found guilty of swindling 
and breach of trust, and were sen- 
tenced to prison for two and five 
years, and were fined from three 
thousand to twenty thousand francs. 
Among these are Eiffel of the won- 
derful Eiffel tower fame, and the De 
Lesseps, father and son. The guilt 
of these men seems proven beyond a 
doubt, but the surprise is that there 
should be such regard for justice on 
the part of the judge, and disregard 
of the meritorious services, and great 
fame, and old: age of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. What honor he has gained 
to the French nation, and what good 
to the world by his marvellous work, 
the Suez Canal! But now, when 
more than eighty years old he com- 
mits a great crime, and is condemned 
to a felon’s cell. The world pities 
the aged man, and hopes for some 
mitigation of the sentence, or an 
early pardon. But law evidently has 
a meaning and sternness in France, 
which must make criminals tremble. 
All honor to the judge who fearless- 
ly does his duty! In this country — 
‘¢ How oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself buys 

‘When the jury was being impaneled 
‘in Judge Joachimsen’s court last 
Thursday, in the case of the man ar- 
rested for having obscene circulars 
in his possession, a saloon-keeper 
who had been summoned on the jury 
stated, under oath, that he could not 
serve because he had left his boy to 
keep his saloon. “How old is your 
boy?” “Fifteen years.” ‘Well, he 
‘is old enough, then, to take care of 
things.” On asecond thought: “What 
are you doing? You better get your: 
boy out of that, and not do it again. 
An officer better look after you.” 
(This is what was said in substance.) 
And the man hastened away. He 
had admitted under oath that the 
boy fifteen years old was keeping 
the saloon; but as far as we could 


claimed that the circulars were not. 


commodating judge and accommo- 
dating policemen, of whom there was 
certainly one present! Thus laws 
are violated with impunity in this 
city. | 


Mies Harriet Spicer and sister of 
| London, England, are expected to ar- 


rive by the Monowai this week. They 
are making the tour of the world. 
They belong to the honored Spicer 
family, among the foremost of Eng- 
land’a Congregational people in all 
benevolent, philanthropic and denom- 
inational work. Their brother, Hon. 
Albert Spicer, M. P., is the chairman 
elect of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, a position occu- 
pied, we believe, by only two other 
laymen, Henry Richard, M. P., and 
Samuel Morley, M. P. All who attend- 
ed the International Congregational 
Council, London. 1891, will never 
forget the generous hospitality of the 
Spicers, and the delightful garden 
party, by invitation of Mrs. Spicer, 
Sr., at Woodfords, a suburb of the 
world’s metropolis. 


A costly pipe is thet which the Shah of Per- 
sia smokes on state occasions, It is stated to 
be worth £80,000; it is set with diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds, 

_ This does not look like good prog- 
ress in Persia. We don’t know how 
old is the habit of smoking some- 
thing, but it seems as though Cyrus 
and Darius and Artaxerxes, of whom 
we are studying in our Sunday- 
schools, had more sense than to smoke 
such a costly pipe, if they smoked at 
all. | 


Professor W. J. Tucker of Andover 
Seminary, who last year declined his 
election to the presidency of Dart- 
mouth College, has now accepted his 
renewed election. It may be presum- 
ed that he feels that the present theo- 
logical position of the seminary has 
become so well sustained that he can 
be spared. | 


The sharpest thing said of rich men 
lately is in The Thinker for January, 
apropos of eur Saviour’s being buried: 
“with the rich in his death.” He was 
buried, not with his family, but with 
the open deniers of God. ‘The rich” 
are synonymous with “the wicked.” 
unfamiliar as such a collocation may 
be to us. 


A writer in the Jwtheran Quar- 
terly says: “For Luther the Word 
of God is identical with the Holy 
Scriptures. He knows nothing of 
the modern idea that the Bible is not 
the Word of God, but contains the 
Word of God.” And yet our new 
theology contends that Luther held 
this very idea, originally Socinian. 


AFTER FORTY YEARS. 
- On Monday evening, February 6th, 


the Metropolitan Temple was filled 


with a large and representative gath- 
ering of the friends and supporters of 
the San Francisco Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The occasion was 
the celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the As- 
sociation. The President, Mr. Geo. 
W. Gibbs, presided, and with him, on 
the platform, were gathered about 
one hundred of San Francisco's fore- 
most business men and prominent 
clergymen. 
After’ a prelude executed ‘on the 
organ by Mr. C. K. Harmon, the exer- 
cises proper were begun by the entire 


assemblage singing an original hymn- 


composed by Mr. E. A. Girvin, one of 
the members of the Association and 
an active worker. The Scripture les- 
son was read by Rev. J. Q. A. Henry 
of the First Baptist Church, and Dr. 
Gray, rector of the Church of the 
Advent, offered prayer. 

Able and 


interesting addresses 


were made by Rev. John Coyle, D.D., 


of Alameda, and Rev. C. O. Brown, 
D.D., of San Francisco, and also by 
John McKee, Esq., who gave an 
outline of the work done by the As- 
sociation. The musical part of the 
programme was varied apd well 
rendered by the Howard Quartette, 
and the services closed shortly before 
10 o’clock by Dr. M. M. Gibson pro- 
nouncing the benediction. _ 

The interest shown in this depart- 
ment of Christian work by the public 
was manifested by the large gather- 
ing of people in the Temple on 


the occasion, and we think it an evi- |} 


dence of a hearty sympathy and co- 
operation in Y. M. C. A. work in 
general. 

The Association has just issued its 
Fortieth Year Book, and its appear- 
ance reflects much credit upon its 
originators for its tastefulness and 
style. Many of the officers of the in- 
stitution are represented in its pages, 
and half-tone views of several de- 
partments of the educational work. 
Our readers can be supplied with a 
copy by calling upon the Secretary at 
the Building, 232 Sutter street. 


We congratulate the Association | 


upon its completion of forty years of 
good, aggressive Christian work, and 
wish it God-speed. re. 

Horace Smith, the millionaire in- 
ventor, former partner of D. B. Wes- 


son in the revolver manufacturing 
business, died January 15, 1893. The 


$10,000, was bequeathed to benevo- 
lent and charitable institutions. 


When men die, it is frequently said 
of them that they were ‘worth such 
and sucha sumof money. God have 
mercy on the man whose real worth 


see or learn there was no arrest. Ao~ 


can be measured in dollars and cents! 


entire estate, with the exception of 


PLYMOUTH CIRCLE KING’S DAUGH- 
TERS. 1892. - 


“All things are engaged in writing 
their history. Not a footstep into 
the snow, or along the ground, but 
prints in characters, more or less 
lasting, a map of its march.” — 

And, as Plymouth Circle of King’s 
Daughters reviews its march upon 
the map of 1892, and pauses to write 
its history, we cannot but feel that 
«Tis greatly wise to talk with our 
past hours, and ask them what report 
they bore.to heaven.” | 

Our ambition has been to do as ef- 
fective work as possible with our 
small means, and we finish our year 
with the feeling that the litile we 
have been able to do has been more 
helpful and placed to a better advan- 
tage than ever before. Our work 
has been almost entirely for families 
and individuals, and while it does 
not seem to show as much as work 
done for institutions, we feel that our 
time has been better spent. _ 

‘You are all familiar with the quota- 


|tion from Shakespeare which says, 


‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 

tune; 3 | 

Omitted, all the voyage of life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

This seems so true with regard to 
some of these unfortunate people, 
and we hope that the helping hand 
we have lent to some has been at 
the right time. 

We have held 43 meetings during 
the year, and although the attend- 
ance was small—an average of five— 
we have distributed 382 articles of 
clothing, making a total for our six 
years of 1,548. 

Among the many we have helped, 
only in one case did the person prove 
to be unworthy. 

I would like to speak here of the 
“Associated Charities” that we have 
been working in connection with dur- 
ing the year. Through the kindness 
of their office, we have been enabled 
to find a complete history of the per- 
sons we desired to help, and in that 
way have been saved from helping 
many unworthy cases that otherwise 
our sympathy would have prompted 

The lesson we have learned from 
the “Associated Charities” has been 
that “moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl-chain of 
all virtues.” 

Some of the families we visited 
seemed so destitute of either food or 
clothing, and in one case we found it 
necessary not only to provide food, 
but plenty of good soup. 


_ While visiting one place where we 

found eight ragged, forlorn children, 
and after making them happy by 
leaving a good Thanksgiving dinner 
and hearing the poor mother tell her 
troubles—how bright her life had 
been as a girl, little thinking she 
would ever come to a place where she 
would have to accept charity from 
strangers or go hungry—you could 
not but feel that Will Carleton knew 
what he was doing when he wrote in 
his “Ballad of Want”— | 


while lingering near; 


Sympathy’s gay wi and sincere, 
i 


Cannot but gl 

Edge not away, sir, in horror or fear, 

These are your biethers—this family here.” 

Then, further along in the poem, 
we read— i 

‘« Poverty, thou hast been seen, 
Clad in a comlier mein, 
Discipline rich thou hast brought, 
Lessons of labor and thought.” 

And one of the families we worked 
for seemed to be as these words de- 
scribe. For while they were very 
poor, everything was as bright and 
clean as possible, making it a real 
pleasure to help them out of trou- 
ble and want. 

Altogether, we made thirty-three 
visits, and feel that the time was well 
spent in that way. While doing this 
work we still remembered the insti- 
tutions that we were formerly inter- 
ested in, and for the Children’s Hos- 
pital made 27 garments, for the Res- 
cue Home 28, and for the Orphan’s 
Home at Vallejo, 53 garments (mate- 


rial furnished by the Home). Our 
account is as follows: 
Balance from 1891....... $11 rere) 
Prout’ 200 4 10 
Making a total of .. f 25 
Our expenses were.............. 64 90 
Leaving a balance of..... BAG $6 35 


to commence our seventh year. 

We are ready now to begin our 
new year with our usual hope and 
good cheer, and I trust our lives may 
continue to be helpful to our unfor- 
tunate brothers and sisters. _ 

‘* A sacred burden in this life ye bear : 

Look on it, lift it, bear 1t solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, ) 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 

Newuiz H. Corz, Pres. 
_. Mag E. Hume, 
Jan. 28, 1893. Sec’y and Treas. 


The arid region of the United 
States comprises 1,300,000 square 
miles, or nearly one-third of the en- 
tire country. | 


Some stars are so distant, that 
traveling 200,000 miles a second, the 
light requires 14,000 years to reach 
Miss Mary Moody, niece of the 
famous évangelist, intends to engage 
in missionary work. | 


A church of seventeen members 
was organized at Albion, Tenn., Jan- 
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Religious 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The regular meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch of W. B. M. P. will be 
held in Bethany church, Bartlett St., 
near Twenty-sixth, San Francisco 
Saturday, February 18th, at 2:30. All 
young ladies interested in missionary 
work are cordially invited: Take 
Valencia street cars. 

M. F. Pres. 


The iast Monday Club was a very 
large gathering. In the absence of 
Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, Professor Geo. 
Mooar presided. Rev. Dr. F. J. 
Masters, Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sionary among the Chinese, read an 
able paper on “Has the United States 
Kept Faith With China?” He proved 
very conclusively that it has not. The 
Club unanimously expressed thanks 
to Dr. Masters for his paper. Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Pond read the following 
preamble and resolutions passed by 
the San Francisco Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meeting February 6th, and mov- 
ed their adoption by the Club. They 
were endorsed and adopted by an 
unanimous vote. Rev. Charles E. 
Chase will present the subject next 
week, “How We Know God,” Matt. 
v: 8. 


To the Congress of the United States. 

WHEREAS, A bill was passed, May 5, 1892, 
known as the ‘Chinese Registration Act,” by 
which nearly 100,000 Chinese laborers, now 
residents of the United States, are required to 
procure certificates of registration under diffi- 
cult if not impossible conditions, in order to 
remain in this country; and, 

WHEREAS, This bill clearly (Sec. 3) adjudges 
Chinese persons arrested under the provisions 
of this act guilty, without the process of law, 
requiring said Chinese persons to establish their 
innocence by affirmative proof, thereby contra- 
vening that fundamental law, adhered to in all 
Christian countries, by which all men are held 
to be innocent until proved guilty by a due 
process of law; and, 

WHEREAS, This ‘ill denies the rights of a 
common manhood to the Chinese—by refusing 
them bail under a writ of habeas corpus; by re- 
quiring them to substantiate their evidence, 
under Section 6 of this act, by at least one 
credible whife witness, no matter how strong 
the proof may otherwise be, thus practically 
fixing the minimum of proof in all actions 
brought against them in the courts, and virtu- 
ally destroying all evidence not corroborated by 
the white witnesses; and, 

WHEREAS, This bill places the Chinese resi- 
dents of this country in such jeopardy that a 
peaceable life is impossible, their only security 
against arrest, fine, imprisonment and deporta- 
tion being contained in the Certificate of Reg- 
istration,and the real value of which is reduced 
to the correspondence between the owner and 
picture pasted upon it, and which, as we all 
know, is a variable quantity, and the loss of 
the Certificate would be a great calamity, 
specially if the Chinese person was in a distant 
part of the country from the office whence the 
certificate was issued; and 

WHEREAS, This bill is manifestly a breach 
of national faith with one of the greatest na- 
tions of the earth, repudiating and annulling 
that part of the treaty which guarantees to the 
Chinese laborers now in this country all the 
privileges, rights and immunities accorded to 
citizens of the most favored nations; and 

WHEREAS, The United States has not only 
been a treaty-observing nation, and always on 
_ the most amicable terms with China, but it has 

also been our rightful boast that the humblest 
citizen and the foreign resident among us, 
claiming the protection of our flag, should 
have a fair chance before the law, and an equal 
chance to lead a peaceful life; therefore, 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Methodist 
Preachers’ ‘Meeting believe: (1) That this bill 
is unjust, working great and alm<st unbearable 
hardships to thousands of Chinese now in this 
country by treaty rights. (2) That these Cer- 
tificates of Registration will be no adequate pro- 
tection tothe Chinese against a distorted and vio 
ient pubile sentiment whose tap-root is race prej- 
udice, but rather affording opportunity for re- 
peated arrests, annoyance and expense and. im- 
prisonments. (3) That the bill is an outrage 
on the common manhood of the Chinese, de- 
grading them at the bar of humanity. (4) 
That the whole force of this bill falls upon the 
Chinese row residing in the United States, 
leading quiet and peaceable lives, and not upon 
those who are seeking to enter the country un- 
lawtully. (5) That China has always shown a 
favorable attitude toward this nation, and that 
she is ready to so readjust her treaty relations 
to the United States as to give effectual 
protection against Chinese labor. We therefore 
most earnestly and respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to repeal this 
Registration Act of May 5, 1892. 


Last Sunday evening, in the First 
Church in this city, was Salvation 
Army evening. Two or three members 
of the Army occupied the platform 
with the pastor, and made statements 
of what the Army is doing for others, 
with personal experiences. Pastor 
Brown followed with an earnest ad- 
dress. The audience was very large, 
well filling the house. At the large 
after-meeting eight expressed their 
desire to become Christians. This 
evening was the first in a course of 
Sunday evening lectures on “What 
the Religion of Christ is Doing in San 
Francisco.” February 19th will be 
‘Mission evening, with special refer- 
ence to what the Mission in the old 
Bijou Theatre is doing. 


~ Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper had t the larg : 


est Bible Class, except on three times 
before, that she has ever had in the 
First Church. Many Eastern people 
were present. 


During the week members of the 
First Church visited the Mission on 
Third street, in charge of Rev. Mr. 
Sheriff, and assisted in the services; 
they report much interest and a good 
work. Dea. D. Gilbert Dexter, Pro- 
fesser W. F. Cook and Mr. M. Straus 
were among the visitors. Oh, that more 
of our laymen were ready for every 
good word and work! There is no joy 
like that of doing good. 


Professor R. R. Lloyd preached j in 
the Olivet Church morning and even- 
ing, and was heard gladly. In the 
after-meeting there were three who 
expressed desire to become Chris- 
tians. 


Eight were to Bethany 
Char ch last Sabbath week, five on 
profession. 


| the town. 


the morning service, and close atten- 


cheer at Bethany. 


Rev. George W. Henning preached 
an able sermon at Plymouth church 
in the morning on the “Law of Con- 


| cealment and Revealment.” 


Mr. John H. Kemp has been elect- 
ed Superintendent of Pierce-street 
chapel Sunday-school. 


An addition has recently been built 
to Seventh-avenue chapel, and the 
building has been painted. The site 
and the chapel are very attractive. 


The second lecture of the stereop- 
ticon series in Plymouth church will 
be given next Friday evening; sub- 
ject, “A Trip Around the World.” 
Admission, 25 cents; season tickets, 
$1. They may be used by six per- 
sons for any one lecture. 2 

Rev. E. C. Oakley lectured in Ply- 
mouth-avenue church in the evening 
on “The Sunday Theatre.” Not long 
ago many prominent men in Oakland 
aided to build a theatre in that city. 
They gave and raised a large sum; 
and now the result—a play every 
Sunday night to help in demoralizing 
Better have given money 
to keep it out. It will not attract a 
desirable population, or help the repu- 
tation of that fair city. 


Second Church in Oakland, where, 
since the resignation of Rev. J. F. 
Bacon, they have been without a pas- 
tor. That is a good field for the right 
man. 


Pastor Foster asked for an expres- 
sion of interest at the close of his 
evening sermon at Lorin on the 
“New Birth,” and four young people 
stood up. 


Rev. J. C. Robbins preached at 
North Berkeley. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins is preaching a 
series of seruons in the Union 
Church, San Lorenzo, on “Tempta- 
tions.” | 
Rev. S. D. Belt preached at Lin- 
coln. 


We are having a glorious seascn of 
divine vepportunities in Cottonwood. 
Rev. W. N. Meserve is holding a 
series of meetings with us, and the at- 
tendance and attention are good. Ex- 
cellent congregations last Sabbath 
both morning and evening. The sub- 
jects of Brother Meserve were “We 
Love Him, Because He First Loved 
Us,” and “An Immediate Decision.” 
Pray for Cottonwood ! J. A.J. 


Sunday morning, February 5th, 
being communion, our pastor, Rev. 
E. D. Haven, took .for his subject, 
“The Communion of the Holy Spirit,” 
and showed us in his own plain, prac- 
tical way how we must live every day 
to be able to receive this blessing of 
the Holy Spirit. In the evening the 
Christian Endeavor Society gave a 
“Home Missionary” concert. They 
were assisted by the Sunday-school. 
The programme consisted of singing, 
recitations, select readings and con- 
cert exercises, and was very entertain- 
ing and profitable. Every seat in the 
church was occupied, and many stood 
during the entire exercises. ‘lhe au- 
dience showed that they were well 


pleased by a liberal contribution, 


which, with other money we shall 


raise, will go to support our “Home 


Missionary Evangelist.” At the “an- 


nual meeting” held Monday afternoon, 
besides reports and the election of 


officers for the ensuing year, it was 
decided without «a doubt that a new 
church edifice was greatly needed; 
and it was voted that a committee be 
appointed to ascertain the kind and 
probable cost of a building. suitable 
to our néeds; also to make inquiry 
as to how much money can be raised, 
and to receive funds for the same. 
The pastor reported an increased at- 
tendance to both morning and even- 
ing service, and thought, generally, 
there was more interest manifested 
in church work than heretofore. Our 
Sunday-school has increased in num- 
bers during the year, but there is a 
great need of teachers to carry on 
the work successfully. Our Christian 
Endeavor Society has thirty regular 
attendants. CLERK. 

Feb. 7, 1893. 

The winter meeting of the Bay 
Conference will be held in the First 
Church, Oakland, next Friday week. 
The programme includes: 2 p. m—De- 
votional. 2:15—Ministerial stand- 
ing—Report of Committee. 2 :45— 
“University and Seminary Extension” 
—(1) “University Extension —His- 
tory and Aims” (10 minutes), (2) 
“Seminary Extension,” (a) “Field and 
Need” (10 minutes), (b) “Subjects 


‘and Methods” (10 minutes), (c) “Out- 


lay and Returns” (10 minutes). 

Twenty minutes for discussion. 3 :45 
—Topioc,. “Testimony of Christian Ex- 
perience’—(1) “To the Bible” (10 
minutes), ‘To the Divine Quality of 
the Record,” “To the Divine Quality 
of the Thought. (2) “To the Eighteen 
Christian Centuries” (10 minutes)— 
As to the Truth of the Christian Ex- 
planation of Their History. (3) “To 
the Presence of the Supernatural in 
the world” (10 minutes). (4) How} 
Far is the Testimony of Christian Ex- 
perience Available and Useful To- 
ward Unbelievers?” (15 minutes). 

Thirty minutes for discussion. Inter- 
mission. 5—Tea for all pastors and 
delegates. 7 : 30—Inauguration of 


Of these, two were very | 


with Frank Hugh Foster, 
with inaugural address. Each 


promising Chinese Christians. In-- 
creased attendance, especially upon 


tion, and a deepening interest on the 
part of many persons, give us Bo little 


Rev. A. B. Brown supplied the | 


church in Alameda and San 
Francisco and Sonoma counties is en- 
titled to be represented by pastor, 
Sunday-school Superintendent, Presi- 


and two appointed delegates. All 
other members of the churches are 
invited to attend and participate in 
the discussions, and to remain to tea 
and attend the inauguration of Pro- 
fessor F. H. Foster to the chair of 
Biblical and Systematic Theology in 
the evening. H.Maar, Scribe. 


One of the grandest philanthropies 
of San Francisco is the Florence 
Crittenton Home for the rescue of err- 
ing girls. The Board of Lady Man- 
agers have secured the services of 
Miss Sylvia Chapman, the daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Chapman, the brilliant 
Delsarte reader, to give a recital for 
the benefit of the Florence Crittenton 
Home, which will take place February 
23d at Y. M. C. A. Hall. Talented 
musicians will assist in the pro- 
gramme, and a delightful evening is 
assured. All can combine pleasure 
and philanthropy by attending tits 
recital. 


State Evangelist Purdue ei a 
series of meetings with us at San 
Mateo on Sunday. The attendance, 
despite the untoward elements, was 
good, and the impression made ex- 
cellent. While not regardless of es- 
pecial perplexities encountering us, 
we are hopeful. We ask a place in 
the prayers of Christian friends. | 

M. 


EASTERN. 


Twenty-five united on confession 
with the Mayflower church, Sioux 
City, Iowa, after the Mills meetings. 


January 22d, the First church, 
Sioux City, received eighty-seven 
members—the first results of the 
Mills meetings. 


Our churches in St. Louis appear 
to be thriving. The First church 
raised $11,530 last year for local ex- 
penses, and $10,565 for benevolence. 


The Indiana Congregationalist is 
issued monthly by Rev. D. A. Holman 
of Washington,Indiana. It will give 
the news from the churches of that 
State. 


Fourteen united with the church at-* 
Constantine, Mich., February 5th. 

The regular morning and evening 
services have been largely attended. 

No special services. | 


The church in Dunlap, Iowa, has 
just passed through a marked revival 
that has quickened the whole mem- 
bership. The past has been a very | 
successful year with this church. 


The twentieth anniversary of the 
church in Creston, Iowa, was a happy 
time for both pastor and people, as 
the reports showed a year of very. 
successful work in all departments. 
The St. Louis City Missionary So- 
ciety has had a prosperous year. 
One new building has been put up. 
now the house of worship of the Cen-. 
tral church, at a-cost of $14,000. It 
superintends eleven Sunday-schools 
and places of worship, and holds land | 
valued at $46,945. 


FAREWELL TO MR. HARRISON. 


The farewell reception given at the 
Con gregational church Tuesday even- 
ing in honor of the retiring pastor, 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, was largely at- 
tended, and passed off most auspici- 
ously. There was a short programme 
of exercises, consisting of music, a 
recitation, and reading. Mr. Harri- 
son was presented with an elegant 
Bible, a gift from the church. .Reso- 
lutions expressive of regret at Mr. 
Harrison’s departure were read. Rev. 
Ben S. Sargent, the new minister, 
was present, and was introduced by 


| Mr. Harrison. He spoke briefly, and 


in a way that created a very favor- 
able impression. 

The Rev. William Angwin, pastor 
of the Methodist church, delivered a 
short address, in which he spoke in 
terms warmly appreciative of Mr. 
| Harrison and his geod: work here. In 
behalf of the ministers of Santa Rosa, 
nearly all of whom were present, he 
expressed the sorrow they felt at los- 


midst. - In cordial terms Mr. Angwin 
welcomed Mr. Harrison’s successor, 
Mr. Sargent. 

Refreshments were during 
the evening, and the event, was as 
enjoyable as one of that character 
can be. It must be a source of great | 
satisfaction to Mr. Harrison to know | 
that not only the members of: his | 


spective of cburch associations, join in |, 


and his friends as genuine, as in San- | 


The tobacco-loving Christian helps 


to hold up one end of the saloon- 
| keeper's business. | 


dent of Christian Endeavor Society | ; 


| Clency. 


ing such a valued brother from their | 


own church, but the citizens, irre- | 
wishing: him unqualified success ix | 
his new field of labor, and hope that | 
he will find his work as congenial, | 


ta Rosa.—Sania Rosa 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEB. 26. 
_ NEHEMIAH VIII: 1-12, 


Reading the Law. 
BY REV. Cc. Ww. HILL. 


Golden ZText.—‘*Open thou mine eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 
(Ps. cxix: 18.) 

The walls of Jerusalem, which were nearly 
four miles long, were built in fifty-two days. 
About a week later occurred the event describ- 
ed in this lesson. It is the scene of a revival 
in Jerusalem, and marks a new era of Bible 
study on the part of the people. . 

Ezra seems to have taken no part in the 
fortification of the walls, but has been absorb- 
ed in the study of the law. . In the event here 
narrated the two men are brought together— 
Nehemiah and Ezra; the governor and_ the 
scribe; one renowned as a statesman and war- 


rior, the other to be placed among the greatest | 


of the prophets. 

It was the occasion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles—the Jewish thanksgiving—when “all 
the people gathered themselves together as one 
man into the street that was before the water- 
gate; and they spake unto Ezra, the scribe, to 
bring the book of the law of Moses, which the 
Lord had commanded to Israel.” This con- 
gregation has been variously estimated at from 
20,000 to 50,000. It consisted of men and 
women, and also children who had come to 
years of understanding. The place of meeting 
was significant. It was not in the temple, but 
in the street, ‘*We feel,” says Dean Stanley, 
‘‘that in this scene a new element of religion | 
has entered on the-stage. The temple has-re- 
tired for the moment into the > background. 
There is something which stirs the national 
sentiment yet more deeply, and which is the 
object of still more profound veneration. It 
is ‘the law.’ * * * From this time the na- 
tion became ‘the people of a book.’ — The Bi- 
ble, and the reading of the Bible as an instru- 
ment of instruction, may be said to haye been 
begun on the sunrise of that day when Ezra 
unrolled the parchment scroll of the law.” 

Ezra stood upon a pulpit of wood made for 
the purpose, and beside bim were thirteen 
prominent persons, who not only added dignity 
to the service, but possibly relieved him in the 
reading, which was continued from early morn- 
ing until noon. There was also a second class 
of helpers mentioned in verses seven and eight, 
who aided Ezra in three ways—by reading dis- 
tinctly, by giving the sense, either translating 
from Hebrew into Chaldee, or explaining ob- 


the reading.” 


the Book, all the people stood up” in token of 
attention and respect, and Ezra opened the ser- 
vice with prayer. A new element ‘‘has in- 
deed entered on the stage. A new germ of 
spiritual life has come into Jewish worship, It 
is not only that of independent personal study 
of God’s word, but of prayer as substituted for 
sacrifice. From this time forward Ezra’s pul- 
pit is to be a more significant symbol than 
Aaiead s altar, marking as it does ‘‘the triumph 
of the moral over the purely mechanical func- 
tions of worship,” 
Let us now trace the results of the unfolding 
of the law before the people. a | 
1. There was conviction of sin, and deep 
contrition, ‘‘All the people wept when they 
heard the words of the law.” It revealed their 
low religious state. As the high-water mark 
at the wharf shows how far the tide has fallen, 
so the reading of the law caused the people to 


realize how much they had had fallen away 


from the standard of godliness, 

2. There was joy through the community. 
Years of repentance change to tears of grati- 
tude. Sorrow for sin is sure to issue in the joy 
| of pardon, An honest Roman Catholic, hav- 
ing received the gift of a Bible, began to read 
it. After awhile he said, ‘Wife, if this book 
is true, we are wrong.” ‘He went on reading, 
and became alarmed, Then he said, ‘‘Wife, if 
this book is true, we are Jost.” Still. he read, 
until he found the way of salvation, and ex- 
claimed, ‘*Wife, if this book is true we are safe. “ 

The possession of such ‘juy is the main ele- 
ment of religious strength. It has the practi- 
cal power which gives vigor to'the possessor, 
and impels him to do and suffer more than he 
world or could under other circymstances. If 


| the heart is depressed, the spring and elasticity 
| of the man are good; while, if it is glad, every- 


thing is done with ease, earnestness and effi- 
Joy heralds itself. It leaps in the 
heart. _ It glows in the features. It springs 
from the lips, It unfolds in sunshine. It grows 
and spreads. It must give tongue, and pub- 
lish itself to all; and so it is a power in the 
Church of God. 

3. There was benevolence as another result 
of this revival, They ‘‘sent portions unto them 
for whom nothing was prepared,” . They made 
a generous surrender of their substance to the 
Lord. [t entered at once into their hearts to 
give, It was a worthy anticipation of the 
generosity of the day of Pentecost. There is 
nothi:g like.the Holy Spirit. in the heart to 
open that heart toward others. Selfish men 
become loving and thoughtful; stingy men dare 
not be stingy any longer. “Genuine revivals 
always replenish benevolent treasuries.’ 

4. They all took that which Christina, En- 
deavorers rudely call the ‘‘iron-clad pledge.” 
They signed a coyenant promising to keep the 
law of Moses, pay tithes, support their temple 
services, and keep the Sabbath holy: (Neh. 
ix: 38; x: 1-39.) It was no half-way affair. 
They bound 5 at under a curse to keep 
this covenant. Substantially, it is always t 
same. ‘A law by which the Holy Spirit works 
is here disclosed, « A revival begins by a re- 
of covenant on. the part. of the people of 


tion of public and private morals, (Neh. viii: 


13-18.) | They restored the neglected feasts, 
brought their offerings, reformed their mode of 

‘keeping the Sabbath, separated themselves 
‘from alliances with heathen. 


‘What is the effect on their lives?” They, 
‘brought forth ‘fruits meet for repentance’’'— 
‘the proper fruit of a revival of religion. For 
such fruits the world war pcp look, and has 


‘the to. 


— In’ church, | 


4 


D. Williams, Fred GC, Bloomer, Cincinnati, 
and Miss Ella R. Cather, Frankim, Ind. 


Sizms—BLAKELEY.—In this. February 
| 12, 1893, by Rev. Dr. W. D 
. Siems and Mrs. Annie Blakeley, both of | 
San Francisco. 
PACKARD—BuFFoRD. tn’ ‘Plymouth church, 
this city, Fébruary 12, 1893, by Rev. Dr, 
W.D. Williams; James B. Packard and Miss 


: resided i in Rio Vista, Cal., at which place she 


never wavered. 
| comfort her went away feeling that they had 4 


of help. 


| her mother in the Odd Fellows Cemetery. The 
| funeral services, at the grave, were conducted 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Margaret, J: Squires was a 
| New York, but for the past thirty years she had 


died, on January 18, 1893. She was taken to 
San Francisco for interment, and laid beside 


by Dr. J. H. Warren. Mrs, Squires was of a 
singularly bright and hopeful nature; and even 
during her last illness, which’ was long and 
ainful, her Christian fortitude never forsook 
er,, and her trust in her Heavenly Fathéer’s 
Friends who came.to 


been the recipients, rather than the bestowers, 
She leaves a husband’ and daughter, 
and a large circle of friends in Rio Vista, and 
other places, to mourn for one whose influence 
we know and feel, because memory suffers it 
not to know a burial. 


a And thus shall faith’s consoling power 

+ ‘The tears of love restrain; 

Oh, who that saw thy parting hour 
Could wish thee back again !” 


A FRIEND. 


Publishers’ Mepurtwent 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


— 


ORDER FOR MEETING OF CREDITORS. 


In the Superior Court of the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California. In the 
Matter of the Patent Developing and Manu- | 
facturing Company of California, a corpora- 
tion, in Insolvency. 
The Patent Developing and Manufacturing 
Company of California, a corporation, having 
been duly adjudged an Insolvent Debtor, and 
a schedule of debts, with a list of the creditors 
of said corporation, having been filed in this 
Court in said matter; 

IT IS HEREBY ORDERED that the 
creditors of said debtor be and appear before 


THE RAGCIFIO: 


 FACULTY:: 
GEORGE Mooar, D D. President. 
W. W. D.D. 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLEs Nasu,’ M.A.,: 
Ruys R.-Lioyp, M, A, 
FrReperick W. M.A. 
Applications may be made to — or 
Secretary; or other members of the fa 
Pager of study, September 6, 1892, to Apri! 
26, 1893. 
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ALL SIZES. 


For bere by all dealers. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PBICES AND EASY TERMS. 


28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


vay of March, A. D. 1893. at teh o'clock A.M. 
of that day, to prove their debts, and choose 
one or more assignees of the estate of said 
debtor. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED ‘that the 
order be published in THE PACIFIC, a news- 
paper of general circulation, published in the 
City and County of San Francisco; as often as 
said paper is published before the said day set 
for the meeting of creditors. | 

WALTER H. LEVY, 


T. As ROBINSON 


the Judge of the Superior Court of the City Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
and County of = Franeisco, State of Cali- | acti on guaran , 

fornia, in open Court, in Department 10, at : 

the court-room of said Court, in the City and | Book: ing, Shorthand, T ® Writing, Pen 
County of San Francisco aforesaid, on the 13th | MSBSHEp, Tel egraphy. Enel h Branches, ete 


ON 2 


Life Scholarship, +765. 


Judge of the Superior Court. 
~ Dated February 10, 1893. | 
Attest: M. C. Ha.ey, Clerk. 


scure words, and by expounding what they © 
read, so as to **cause the people to understand 


We are told further that when Ezra ‘‘opened 


5. Another ‘result was‘ a thorough reforma- | 


So they sustain- | 
ed the test which is ‘always applied to converts | 


_d : 
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Mail orders will receive ompt 


Wm. H. HyMaAn, Deputy Clerk, 
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CROUP 


GH CENTS 
| FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIiSTS. 


Immigrants and returning voyagers find in’ | | 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a cure for eruptions, boils, 
pimples, eczema, etc., whether resulting from 
sea-diet. and life on shipboard, or from any 
other cause. Its value as a tonic and altera- 
tive medicine cannot be overestimated. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 


cure bilious and nervous ills. | 


Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tab ules cure constipation. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 

Ripans Tabules cure blues. 


No. 1415. 


Established 1350. Telephone No. 43- 


N. GRAY & 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 SACRAMENTO ST,, cor. Webb 
| a San Francisco, 


- 
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Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
San FRANCI800 
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| sustained the temple service, paid their tithes, an 


this city, February 2, 1893; by Rev. Dr: W. |, 


. Williams, G. | 
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The Restless Small in 


| 


is true.” 


How he turns and twists, 
In rattling his heels; 
| How uneasy he feels, 
Our wide-awake boy in charch 


_ First, he crushes quite flat 
A fine lady’s hat, | | | 
Bowed low n devotion, 
ig a quick backward motion, 
“This restless small boy in church. 


Then earnest and still, 
He. attends witha will, 
_ While the story is told 
Of some old hero bold, 
Our dear thoughtful boy in ‘church ! 


But our glad surprise 
At his dear thoughtful eyes 
Is turned to despair, ¢ 
As he twitches t ir 

Of his small sister in ch tch. 


Still each naughty trick flies, 

At a look from the eyes 

Of his mother so dear, 

Who thinks best to sit near 
Her mischievous boy in church. 


Another trick comes? © 
Yes. His fingers he drums, 
Or his ’kerchief is spread 
All over his-head; 

And still we take him to church. 


He’s troublesome ? Yes, | 

That I’m bound to confess; 

But God made the boys, 

With their fun and their noise, 
And he surely wants them in church. 


Some children, you know, 
Long, long years ago 
Did not trouble the Lord, 
Though disciples were bored; 
So we'll still keep them near him in church. 


— Selected. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


_ BY DORA HARRISON. 


boy’s future is often or 
marred by the’sisterin the home. If 
her moral standard be high, and if 
she be an ideal sister—by that I mean 
a sister who is a partaker of his joys, 
a sharer in his sorrows, and who, 
whether at home or abroad, watches 
for opportunities of pleasing him— 
then, whether that home be high or 


low, there will be within it an influ- 
ence drawing him onward and up- 


ward to perfect manhood. But even 
though her moral standard be high, 
and her desires strong for his wel- 
fare, if she be not particular to please 
him in small things; if she take no in- 
terest in his pleasures, and can shed 
no tear of sympathy for his griefs; if 
she be, as it were, removed from him 
by an insurmountable barrier, ther 
her standard though high, and her 
desires though strong, will no more 
affect him than will the refreshing 
breeze of the ocean cool the weary 
traveller on the Sahara desert.” 

Such was the paragraph that met 
Ellen Lester’s eye, as she was hastily 
glancing over the columns of a news- 


_ paper one afternoon in June. 


“T don’t believe that,” was her 
mental comment. “I know my moral 
standard is high, and I try to please 
my brothers as much as ever I can 
in everything. In fact, it seems to 
me I am just about an ideal sister 
that he speaks about, and yet it seems 
to do more good than if I never tried 
at all, and there seems to be that in- 
surmountable barrier rising up that 
he speaks of. He seems to think the 
girl has the whole thing to do, but I 
guess if some of these ‘ wiseacres’ 
had worked as I have, and with the 
same result, they would turn around 
and talk to the boys.” 

“Now, after I had worked so hard 
on those pillow-shams for Jim’s room, 


_ and fixed them up so nice, I thought 


surely he would be pleased and thank 
me, and then to have him double 
them up and throw them under the 
bed, with a ‘blame these fixmgs, any- 
It was enough to make & saint 
angr 

«Then that lamp-shadé in the par- 
lor that I worked at so hard; mother 
said it was enough to make me sick, 
but I didn’t care so long as it looked 
nicer than Alice Hunt’s, and then the 
first night after it was done Charlie 
went to light the lamp, and let the 
match touch the fine paper, and be- 
fore I could speak, it was all ablaze, 
and ‘all he said was, ‘Good luck to 
the trumpery.’ If he had only said 
he was sorry, or something like that, 


I would not have minded it so much..| 


Yes, I think it is the boys who need 
the talkings, for girls can be perfect 

angels, and yet the brothers won't be 
affected by it.” 

“Let every sister that 
she is to be the ornament in the home, 
and that any other, if ped for by the 
roses in the chéeks; the sparkle in 
the eye, or the buoyancy of the figure, 
is but dross, as compared to the value 
paid for them,” Ellen’read. | 

Hmph,” she said) with a shrug, 
and then she stepped struck” by} 
a sudden: thought. 

« T-wonder if. that is true? I won- 
der if Ihave. thought 4oo much. .of 
other ornaments, and not enough» ‘ot: 


myn 
“She thought a few moments more, 


She looked again. 
I am not twenty yet, and there is a 


I Was “ast 
ugh, but really thought..7 
oe time, for I had to a that 


is tobe the’ in the 


house,” sounded again in her ears. 
«Well, I am neat ‘énoaph foe that 


an ornament with these pals cheeks, 


I remember, now, they used. so ask 
| me to go places, but I was always so 


eloth I intended embroidering, and 


‘Lester of his brother Jim, as they 


matter,” abe said. “but not much of 


hollow éyes and wrinkles. . Not much 
wonder the boys don’t take me out. 


busy at some work I thought had to 
be done, and would not go. I won- 
der if I have been paying gold for 
dross, as the writer seems to think? 

- « Well, it won’t do any harm to try 
the experiment anyway, and the quilt 
I was going to knit, and the table- 


all the other ‘things may go for 
awhile.” 
This resolved upon, ways and means 
presented themselves before her. 
“Nettie Bailey will teach me to 
row; the boys are fond of that, and 
every spare moment mother does not 
need me,I will go out in the fresh 
air some place. I remember that 
Dr. Aiken once pinched my cheek, 
and said, ‘More fresh air, Nellie.’ _ 
“T will study botany with Maud 
Dewar, for I know Jim is interested 
in that, for he enjoyed that evening 
so much over at Dewar’s looking over 
* * * 
«Say, Jim, do you know who that 
is in the boat ahead?” asked Charlie 


were enjoying their favorite amuse- 
ment one evening about four weeks 
after Ellen’s soliloquy. 

“No, I can’t say that I do,” said 
Jim, taking another look. “A stranger, 
I guess, by the way she rows. Now 
that is what I call rowing,” he 
continued. “It looks as if there was 
life there, and not as if every stroke 
was the last. I wish some of our 
girls would row like that.” 

“Ellen, for instance,” 
Charlie. 

“Oh, catch Ellen leaving her knit- 
ting- long enough for that,” said Jim. 

“*“What do you say to catching up, 

and seeing who it is?” said Charlie. 
“Tt is Nettie Bailey with her.” 

“They were lifting their caps most 
politely to Nettie, and at the same 
time taking a long glance at the 
stranger. 

Ellen, for she it was, kept her face 


laughed 


fe Why, | 


heard Ellen’s gleeful laugh. 

“It is a long time since Charlie 
has given me such a nice bow,” she 
said. 

“Well, really, Ellen, I did not know 
you,’ said Charlie. “How did you. 
learn to row so well ?” | 
"Nettie taught me,” was all she 
said, reserving how her own deter- 
mination to succeed had enabled her 
to accomplish it more quickly. 

“And the scholar has supassed the 
teacher,” said Nettie. 

Jim did not speak; he was taking 
notes. 

“Well, did I ever! Well, that is 
once I have misjudged, and I do not 
mind owning it, either. Ellen will 
be a decent-looking girl if she only 
keeps on.’ 

The boys walked home with them, 
much to Ellen’s satisfaction; and, 
might it be said, that Nettie was not 
displeased either. 

There was also another comment 
that Ellen did not hear that night. 

“Maybe, said Horace Dewar, 
“there ig more in that Lester girl 
than I ever gave her credit for.” 

“Going for a row to-night, Nell?” 
asked Jim, some weeks later, almost 
unconsciously using the old pet 
name. 

“Oh, yes; and Charlie, will you go 
and see if Nettie-is ready while I dry 
the dishes ?” 

Charlie went, and while Jim wait- 
ed, his eyes caught a glimpse of some 
beautiful ferns in a basket by the 
door. 
“Nell, where aia you these 
beautiful ferns ?” 

“At the woods this afternoon,” she 
replied, “and there were some beau- 
ties there we could not get, they 
were so hard to dig.” 

“I have a holiday to-morrow after- 
noon, and if ‘you I can go with 
you to get them,” volunteered Jim. 

Over the way another scene is tak- 
ing place. | 

“Hotaee,” said Maud, coming up 
from. behind, and putting’ her arms 
around his neck, “will you bé'a good 
-brothe?) “and “t6 ‘the woods to- 
morrow .afternoon,.and. helps get | 
somé ferns? We could not dig them, 
they were so far in the ground.” 
who are we, prsy?” 

“Oh! Ellen Lester myself. 


botany together this summer. 

“Yes, i ean gO if me,” 
but to himself 
‘added, “Thetée are more important 

you. 
lett 
"Somehow, in. the new rt was 


Opening before Ellen, and to | 
"which ked ‘forward with 
quite forget the: old; end.as 


Dennis came in to borrow the _pat- 
the those pillow-shams Jim had | 

éssly crushed, aiid ds shé saw | 
the palé:cheeks' and listless manner; | 


or girl, I wonder if. 
away pearls, too.” 


intia | the v 
it ‘will end, nor what’ amount 


And yet, as time passed on, she found } 
timé; ‘now and then, for the exercise | 


of her dainty taste, and the bright 
little knick-knacks, i stead of con- 
trasting painfully with® herself, now 
only,dnereased ber beauty, and clus+ 
tered around her as gems in a ait 
dem.— Onward. 


_ THE SECRET OF F FASCINATING. 


Doubtless, thousands of young peo- | 
ple, and not a small number of old. 
ones, wish every day of their «lives 
that they could learn the secret of 
fascinating others by means of their} 
graceful, exquisite. manners. The 
secret is an open one. It is so easy 
to learn that it lies all neglected by 
the wayside, while they who would 
give their dearest treasure to find it 
pass unknowing. 

It is only this: Fill your heart with 
good-will to everybody, and then 
practice at all times the best manners 
you know, particularly at home. If 
you begin at home, this charming 
manner will, so to speak, get settled 
on you and never leave you. Be just 
as polite to your sister as you would 
to your best girl. Strive to gain the 
good-will of mother, father and 
brothers and sisters and children, 
exactly as you strive to gain good- 
will abroad. 

There is no place for practicing 
manners like the home circle; no 
peace, permit me to say, where it will 
be so appreciated. It will be a culti- 
vation of heart, mind and body, this 
endeavor to feel nothing but affection 
for the people at home, and treat 
them as though they were worthy 
of as much consideration at their 
hands, as if they were the President 
and his family. So they are worthy. 
Then from the home will float out 
around you those sweet, magnetic 
influences which will draw the hearts 
of mankind toward you.—Jenness 
Miller Monthly. 


WHERE AUTHORITIES DIFFERED. 


The reading class was standing in 
a stiff row upon the floor of an In- 
diana schoolhouse, and a bright little 
fellow was drawling a paragraph 
about a Roman massacre. 

The President of the School Board 
was present on his regular tour of 
inspection, and he pompously request- 
ed that the boy “read that verse 
again.” | 

The “verse” was read again. 

“Ah! hm!” said the great man in 
a loud voice. “Why do you pronounce 
that word massa-ker.” 

The boy was silent. 

“Tt should be pronounced massa- 
kre,” continued the great man, with 
a patronizing smile. 

The boy remained ‘quiet, but the 
teacher finally spoke: 


‘Pardon me, sir,” she said, “but the | 


fault is mine if the word was mispro- 
nounced. I have taught the class to 
prounce it ‘massa-ker.’” 

“But why ? ” insisted the great man, 
as a look of surprise was followed by 
a look of pain upon his benign fea- 
tures. 

“I believe that Webster favors that 
pronunciation,” said the teacher, 
meekly. 

“Impossible,” said the great man. 

The dictionary was brought, and 
the President of the School Board 
turned over its leaves until he found 
the word. There was breathless si- 
lence as he looked up. 

“T am astonished, madam, he said, 
at last, that Daniel Webster should 
have made such a mistake as that.” — 
Harper’s Young People. 


HISTORY OF ST. VALENTINE. 


St. Valentine was an Italian priest 
who suffered martyrdom in 270, or at 
Terni in 306, writes Florence Wilson 
in the February Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Historians differ as to the date. Le- 
gend amplifies, by dwelling on the 
virtues of his life and the manner of 
his death, and tells how he was 
brought before the Emperor Claudius 
II, who asked why he did not culti- 
vate his friendship by honoring his 
gods. As Valentine pleaded the cause 
of the one true God earnestly, Cal- 
phurnius, the priest, cried out that 
he was seducing the Emperor, where- 
upon he was sent to Asterius to be 
judged. To him Valentine spoke of 
Christ, the Light of the world, and 
Asterius said: “If he be the Light of 
the world, he will restore the light to 
my daughter, who has been blind for 
two years.” Themaiden was brought, 
and after Valentine prayed and laid 
hands on her she received her sight. 
Then Asterius asked that he and his 
household might be baptized, where- 
at the Emperor, being enraged, caus- 
ed all to be imprisoned, and Valen- 


tine to be beaten with clubs. He 
was beheaded a year later at_ Rome 
on February 14, 270. 

You know we have been dying 


History, having little”to tell con- 


cerning the man, makes amends. by | 


dwelling at length on the ceremonies | 
Observed on this day. They trace} 


‘the origin of these to the Roman 
‘Lupercalia, celebrated.in February, 
which one practice was to put the 


‘names of women in a box to be drawn } 
by the men, each being bound to} 
servye..and honor, the. ‘woman. 
name he had drawn. 


When men -do axiything tee: Goa, 
least thing, they never know 


‘of work it will do for him. Love's 
secret, therefore, is to. be always do- 
ing things for God, and. not to mind 


‘because they" are: very’ 


to 


When am dead, 
Aad all my a finished scroll is ‘oe, 
That all the poor, tude fragments wi 
With faltering hand 
Gather together in that scroll, and make 
An epic grand. 


shall hear 
<The noise and strife, 
The até and discord filling all of life, 
Gather 1 in one deep burst of harmony, — 
‘Whose sound shall rise 
rand, wonderful, with a triumphant swell, 
And fill.the skies. i 


So, though the days may seem | 
Useless and pitiless and incomplete, 

I still can trust my dream; | 
I know at last will come a triumph sweet, 
— Death and I shall meet. 


Lippincott. 
-ENGLAND’S _ INFLUENCE. 
- BY MARK GUY PEARSE. 


In concluding this account of my 
long voyage around the world, the 
one thought that more than any other 
followed me throughout was of Eng- 
land’s position and power. “Jingoism” 
is not a besetment of mine, I think. I 
am conscious enough of our national 
sins, and I am ready to acknowledge 
and bewail the vices which we have 
carried into other nations, and the 
shameful contrast which exists be- 
tween Englishmen in some places, and 
the natives. But it is impossible for 


Written now 


one to move about with eyes and ears 


open without coming to feel that God 
has given to this English-speaking 
people a place amongst the nations of 
the earth such as none other ever 
held. Surely, it is a thing to think 
about and to wonder at, that from 
these islands of the North and West 
should go out the race that has pos- 
sessed and colonized the northern | 
Continent of America, a tract of coun- 
try more than twice as large as 
Europe: That to us should be 
entrusted the Australasian world, 
although discovered by other nations 
—again a tract of land as large as 
Europe: That of Asia, which contains 
one-half of the entire population of 
the world, more than one-fourth 
should be under control of the British 
Government: That in Africa so large 
a part of itshould be held as a British 
Colony; that this English-speaking 
race is carrying with it over the 
world its language, its religion, and 
its civil government wherever it goes. 
Further, it is almost startling to 
find how Britain holds the keys of the 
highways of the world. That Gibral- 
tarshould be a British possession, and 
Malta,—as one landed at Port Said 
the boys addressed the gentleman as 
“Mr. Fortescue” and the ladies as 
“Mrs. Langtry,” and the very donkeys 
were recommended to us under the 
names of well-known members of our 
Parliament. Again, that Aden, the 
key of the Red Sea, should be ours. 
That in Colombo the children pressed 
their wares in English. It was the 
opinion of the late Dr. Dollinger, 


that English will become, at no dis- | 
tant time, pre-eminently the language | 


of the civilized worid. It is comput- 
ed that at the commencement of this 
century about twenty-one millions 
of persons spoke English, thirty-one 
spoke french, and thirty-millions 
German. To-day, whilst forty millions 
speak French, and seventy millions 
speak German, it is reckoned that 
the English-speaking people make 
one hundred and sixty-two millions. 


Again, the position of British ship- 


ping indicates the same pre-eminence. 
Of all the vessels that pass through 
the Suez Canal, eighty-five out of 
every hundred fly the Union Jack. 
As I landed at place after place along 
the way, places in the Old World and 
the New, and was greeted by the mis- 
sionary—even in Port Said—and 
found the hospitals and charitable 
institutions of our land, I began to 
ask myself if from one spot in all the 
world there had gone out so much 


beneficent influence as from the]: . 


British Isles, except, indeed, Pales- 
tine. Ido not think it was a bit of 
national conceit, or even a fanciful 


notion, that traced in the very posi- 


tion of Britain a province as marked 
and as remarkable as that of Pales- 
tine. In the case of Palestine—that 
vineyard fenced about, as Isaiah calls 
it—the peculiar fitness has often been 
dwelt upon; the nation isolated so 
strangely for the training of Israel, 
cut off from Egypt by the desert of 
the south; from Assyria and the 
east by that deep depression of the 
Jordan Valley; from thenorth by the 
snowy height of Lebanon; and from 
the west by that: unbroken line of 
coast without a harbor; and yet so 
situated as to come in contact in turn 
with each of the great nations of the 
world, and to leave: its impress upon 
each of them in turn—Egypt, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Greece: and Rome: Is it 


only accidental that we English peo- | 5 


ple should ‘have ‘a home in so ‘many 


ways, analogous; that our island, 


severed and shut in: by the sea: from 
the nations of Kurope, should yet re- 
ceive into: itself: ‘the civilization: of 
these nations; and yet; while absorb- 
ing this;: should: maintain: 
national, independencé; and develop 
her own religious: and ‘political in- 
stitutions; and when these ate: estab- 
lished, should by her very position 
‘be fitted to come into contact with 
the new worlds, to people them with 
course so greatly control the o 

nations of the earth ie 


| 


y SLEEP THE BEST STIMULANT. 
The best possible thing for man 


to do -when he feels too weak to carry 
through the)work in hand is to! go:to | 
bed, and sleep a week if hecan. This | 
| is. the only true recuperation of nerve 
| power, the only genuine recuperation 
of brain for¢e; because during sleep | 


the brain is in a state of rest, in & 


condition to receive and appropriate | 


particles of nutriment from the blood, 
to take the place of those consumed 
by previous labor. The very act of 
thinking burns up brain force, con- 
sumes nerve power. 

Mere stimulants, even so mild as 
tea and coffee, supply nothing in them- 
selves. Like a whip on a tired horse, 
they only goad the brain to greater 
activity, until so exhausted (as in 


some forms of insanity) there is not. 


power to assimilate nerve food. Men 
may be so near death by starvation 
they can not swallow anything, and 
die with food before them. In other 
words, the will power expressed over 
nerve lines is exhausted—“the lines 
are down,’ the will is: powerless— 
death closes the scene. 

All the machinery of lifeis kept in 
order by virtue of a well-supplied 
fountain of nerve power. This is de- 
rived in part from our parents previ- 
ous to and a year after birth; hence, 
the natural child eats and sleeps, and 
next will, like the kitten, eat, sleep, 
and play, and grow all the time. In 
both child and adult the supply should 
be equal to the demand; hence, the 
division of time into day and night— 
the day for labor, the night for rest 
and recuperation. 

If, from any cause, the expenditure 
of vitality is in excess of the supply, 
as is proven by irritability, weariness, 
trembling, then rest, rest, in bed, or 
tent, or boat, in camp of green 
| boughs, where sleep can be prolong- 
ed to mid-day, or all day, is nature's 
great remedy. 

Given a clean skin, plain food, pure 
water to drink, a sweet, clean bed to 
lie on, free from fretting care—sleep, 
sleep, and the life powers will appro- 
priate from the blood those nutritive 
elements necessary to renew the worn 
body and tired brain. 

These periods of rest are as imper- 
ative as food. and drink. Both men 
and women, whose nervous systems 
are beginning to be shattered, should 
have a full twenty-four hours of sleep 
once a week, in addition to the regu- 
lar eight or nine hours of each twenty- 
four; then once a year, a week or 
two of fishing, hunting, camping, 
away from the whirl and jar of city 
and town, where, in the twilight and 
dewy morning, refreshed, rested, the 


soul can recognize the voice of nature | 


in blade of grass and whir of wing; 
can see glory in the dawning day, 
hear music in the many, many voices 
of forest and mountain-tops. From 
such rest people return with faces 
radiant with new life, and hearts 


strong to take up the duties of busi- | 


ness in office or shop, on the farm or 
street.—Carrie F’. Yuung, M. D. 


— 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth's 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass ” 
whichever shape you require, 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred... 


Be willing to y a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh, A. MacBETH Co. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


of and Toilet 
Soaps. .Our celebrated Queen Lily Soa oes 
now been on the market for twenty- 
It recommends itself for 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. 
Charlee Main, James K. Wilson. 


D D ‘BROTHERS: | 
Plate Printers 


"BAN | 


25 


Wedding’ Work ABpecialty. 


hine Hrapit Cured 10. 


oPiut 


DR-J. banon, 


Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 


Luneh Rooms, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
783 Market Street. 


Row 
140 East Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 
BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
190 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 


Open day and night, save twenty- ‘five hours 
or Sunday. 


"eee eee eee * 


We are in penera favor with the Christian 
public, 


FAT PEOPLE 


The only safe and reliable treatment for 
obesity (or superfluous fat) is the ‘“Leverette” 
Obesity Pills, which gradually reduce the 
weight and measurement. No injury or in- 
convenience, Leaves no wrinkles. Acts by 
absorption. . 

This cure is founded upon the most scientific 
principles, and has been used by one of the 
most eminent physicians of Europe in his pri- 
vate practice ‘‘for five years,” with the most 
gratifying results. 

Mr. Henry Perkins, 29 Union Park, Boston, 
writes: ‘‘From the use of the Leverette Obe- 
sity Pills my weight has been reduced ten 


pounds in three weeks, and my general health — 


is very much improved. The principles of your 
treatment are fully endorsed by my family 
physician. In proof of my gratitude, I here- 
with give you permission to use my name, if 
you desire to do so.” 

Price, $2 per package, or three packages for 
$5, by mail. All orders supplied direct from 
our Office. 

The LEVERETTE SPECIFIC Co., 175 Tre- 

mont Street, Boston, Mass, 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbe. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 


San Frasorsco. 


Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 
26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


Choice 


PATENT BUSINESS 
tended te to for WODERA TE FEES. Our office lie 
the U. 8. Patent Office, and we can Sn 


tain Patents in less time than those remote 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We ad as to nt- 
free of ch and we make NO GE 

PATENT IS SECURED 

or circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 
Town, wri 


L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 


FOSTER 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKT STREET, ROOM 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Manager 


W. W. CHASE é co. 


GRAIN 


OLD 
1913 ‘MAR mer 


} 


Watchmaker and J eweler 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET,S.F. 


rings, $1 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


- 


Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The regular meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch of W. B. M. P. will be 
held in Bethany church, Bartlett St., 
near Twenty-sixth, San Francisco 
Saturday, February 18th, at 2:30. All 
young ladies interested in missionary 
work are cordially invited. Take 


Valencia street cars. 
| M. F. Wiuiams, Pres. 


The iast Monday Club was a very 
large gathering. In the absence of 
Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, Professor Geo. 
Mooar presided. Rev. Dr. F. J. 
Masters, Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sionary among the Chinese, read an 
able paper on “Has the United States 
Kept Faith With China?” He proved 
very conclusively that it has not. The 
Club unanimously expressed thanks 
to Dr. Masters for his paper. Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Pond read the following 
preamble and resolutions passed by 
the San Francisco Methodist Preach- 
ers Meeting February 6th, and mov- 
ed their adoption by the Club. They 
were endorsed and adopted by an 
unanimous vote. Rev. Charles E. 
Chase will present the subject next 
week, “How We Know God,” Matt. 
v: 8. 

To the Congress of the United States. 

WHEREAS, A bill was passed, May 5, 1892, 
known as the ‘Chinese Registration Act,’ by 
which nearly 100,000 Chinese laborers, now 
residents of the United States, are required to 
procure certificates of registration under diffi- 
cult if not impossible conditions, in order to 
remain in this country; and, 

WHEREAS, This bill clearly (Sec. 3) adjudges 
Chinese persons arrested under the provisions 
of this act guilty, without the process of law, 
requiring said Chinese persons to establish their 
innocence by affirmative proof, thereby contra- 
vening that fundamental law, adhered to in all 
Christian countries, by which all men are held 
to be innocent until proved guilty by a due 
process of law; and, | 

WHEREAS, This {ill denies the rights of a 
common manhood to the Chinese—by refusing 
them bail under a writ of habeas corpus; by re- 
quiring them to substantiate their evidence, 
under Section 6 of this act, by at least one 
credible whzte witness, no matter how strong 
the proof may otherwise be, thus practically 
fixing the minimum of proof in all actions 
brought against them in the courts, and virtu- 
ally cestroying all evidence not corroborated by 
the witnesses; and, 

WHEREAS, This bill places the Chinese resi- 
dents of this country in such jeopardy that a 
peaceable life is impossible, their only security 
against arrest, fine, imprisonment and deporta- 
tion being contained in the Certificate of Reg- 
istration,and the real value of which is reduced 
to the correspondence between the owner and 
picture pasted upon it, and which, as we all 
know, is a variable quantity, and the loss of 
the Certificate would be a great calamity, 
specially if the Chinese person was in a distant 
part of the country from the office whence the 
certificate was issued; and 

WHEREAS, This bill is manifestly a breach 
of national faith with one of the greatest na- 
tions of the earth, repudiating and annulling 
that part of the treaty which guarantees to the 
Chinese laborers now in this country all the 
privileges, rights and immunities accorded to 
citizens of the most favored nations; and 

WHEREAS, The United States has not only 
been a treaty-observing nation, and always on 
the most amicable terms with China, but it has 
also been our rightful boast that the humblest 
citizen and the foreign resident among us, 
claiming the protection of our flag, should 
have a fair chance before the law, and an equal 
chance to lead a peaceful life; therefore, 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting believe: (1) That this bill 
is unjust, working great and almcst unbearable 
hardships to thousands of Chinese now in this 
country by treaty rights. (2) That these Cer- 
tificates of Registration will be no adequate pro- 
tection to the Chinese against a distorted and vio 
lent pubilc sentiment whose tap-root is race pre}j- 
udice, but rather affording opportunity for re-. 
peated arrests, annoyance and expense and im- 
prisonments. (3) That the bill is an outrage 
on the common manhood of the Chinese, de- 
grading them at the bar of humanity. (4) 
That the whole force of this bill falls upon the 
Chinese now residing in the United States, 
leading quiet and peaceable lives, and not upon 
those who are seeking to enter the country un- 
lawtully. (5) That China has always shown a 
favorable attitude toward this nation, and that 
she is ready to so readjust her treaty relations 
to the United States as to give effectual 
protection against Chinese labor. We therefore 
most earnestly and respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to repeal this 
Registration Act of May 5, 1892. 


Last Sunday evening, in the First 
Church in this city, was Salvation 
- Army evening. Two or three members 
of the Army occupied the platform 
with the pastor, and made statements 
of what the Army is doing for others, 
with personal experiences. Pastor 
Brown followed with an earnest ad- 
dress. The audience was very large, 
well filling the house. At the large 
_after-meeting eight expressed their 
desire to become Christians. This 
evening was the first in a course of 
Sunday evening lectures on “What 
the Religion of Christ is Doing in San 
Francisco.” February 19th will be 
Mission evening, with special refer- 
ence to what the Mission in the old 
Bijou Theatre is doing. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper had the larg- 
est Bible Class, except on three times 
before, that she has ever had in the 
_ First Church. Many Eastern people 
were present. : 
During the week members of the 
First Church visited the Mission on 
Third street, in charge of Rev. Mr. 
Sheriff, and assisted in the services; 
they report much interest and a good 
work. Dea. D. Gilbert Dexter, Pro- 
fesser W. F. Cook and Mr. M. Straus 
were among the visitors. Oh, that more 
of our laymen were ready for every 
good word and work! There is no joy 
like that of doing good. “ 
Professor R. R. Lloyd preached in 
the Olivet Church morning and even- 
ing, and was heard gladly. In the 
after-meeting there were three who 
expressed desire to become Chris- 
tians. = 

Eight were received to Bethany 
Chur ch last Sabbath week, five on 


profession. Of these, two were very 


promising Chinese Christians. 
creased attendance, especially upon 
the morning service, and close atten- 
tion, and a deepening interest on the 
part of many persons, give us no little 
cheer at Bethany. 

Rey. George W. Henning preached 
an able sermon at Plymouth church 
in the morning on the “Law of Con- 
cealment and Revealment.” 


Mr. John H. Kemp has been elect- 
ed Superintendent of Pierce-street 
chapel Sunday-school. 


An addition has recently been built 
to Seventh-avenue chapel, and the 
building has been painted. The site 
and the chapel are very attractive. 


The second lecture of the stereop- 
ticon series in Plymouth church will 
be given next Friday evening; sub- 
ject, “A Trip Around the World.” 
Admission, 25 cents; season tickets, 
$1. They may be used by six per- 
sons for any one lecture. 


Rev. E. C. Oakley lectured in Ply- 
mouth-avenue church in the evening 
on “The Sunday Theatre.” Not long 
ago many prominent men in Oakland 
aided to build a theatre in that city. 
They gave and raised a large sum; 
and now the result—a play every 
Sunday night to help in demoralizing 
the town. Better have given money 
to keep it out. It will not attract a 
desirable population, or help the repu- 
tation of that fair city. 


Rev. A. B. Brown supplied the 
Second Church in Oakland, where, 
since the resignation of Rev. J. F. 
Bacon, they have been without a pas- 
tor. That is a good field for the right 
man. 


Pastor Foster asked for an expres- 
sion of interest at the close of his 
evening sermon at Lorin on the 
“New Birth,” and four young people 
stood up. 


Rev. J. C. Robbins preached at 
North Berkeley. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins is preaching a 
series of seruons in the Union 
Church, San Lorenzo, on. “Tempta- 
tions.” 


Rev. 8. D. Belt preached at Lin- 
coln. 


We are having a glorious seascn of 
divine cepportunities in Cottonwood. 
Rev. W. N. Meserve is holding a 
series of meetings with us, and the at- 
tendance and attention are good. Ex- 
cellent congregations last Sabbath 
both morning and evening. The sub- 
jects of Brother Meserve were “We 
Love Him, Because He First Loved 
Us,” and “An Immediate Decision.” 
Pray for Cottonwood! 
Sunday morning, February 5th, 
being communion, our pastor, Rev. 
EK. D. Haven, took for his subject, 
“The Communion of the Holy Spirit,” 
and showed us in his own plain, prac- 
tical way how we must live every day 
to be able to receive this blessing of 
the Holy Spirit. In the evening the 
Christian Endeavor Society gave a 
“Home Missionary” concert. They 
were assisted by the Sunday-school. 
The programme consisted of singing, 
recitations, select readings and con- 
cert exercises, and was very entertain- 
ing and profitable. Every seat in the 
church was occupied,and many stood 
during the entire exercises. ‘lhe au- 
dience showed that they were well 
pleased by a liberal contribution, 
which, with other money we shall 
raise, will go to support our “Home 
Missionary Evangelist.” At the “an- 
nual meeting” held Monday afternoon, 
besides reports and the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, it was 
decided without a doubt that a new 
church edifice was greatly needed; 
and it was voted that a committee be 
appointed to ascertain the kind and 
probable cost of a building suitable 
to our needs; also to make inquiry 
as to how much money can be raised, 
and to receive funds for the same. 
The pastor reported an increased at- 
tendance to both morning and even- 
ing service, and thought, generally, 
there was more interest manifested 
in church work than heretofore. Our 
Sunday-school has increased in num- 
bers during the year, but there is a 
great need of teachers to carry on 
the work successfully. Our Christian 
Endeavor Society has thirty regular 
attendants. CLERK. 
Rockin, Feb. 7, 1893. 


The winter meeting of the Bay 
Conference will be held in the First: 
Church, Oakland, next Friday week. 
The programme includes: 2 p. m.—De- 
votional. 2:15—Ministerial stand- 
ing—Report of Committee. 2 :45— 
“University and Seminary Extension” 
—(1) “University Extension —His- 
tory and Aims” (10 minutes), (2) 
“Seminary Extension,” (a) “Field and 
Need” (10 minutes), (b) “Subjects 


‘and Methods” (10 minutes), (c) “Out- 


lay and Returns” (10 minutes). 
Twenty minutes for discussion. 3 :45 
—Topic, “Testimony of Christian Ex- 
perience”’—(1) “To the Bible” (10 
minutes), ‘To the Divine Quality of 
the Record,” “To the Divine Quality 
of the Thought. (2) “To the Eighteen 
Christian Centuries” (10 minutes)— 
As to the Truth of the Christian Ex- 
planation of Their History. (3) “To 
the Presence of the Supernatural in 
the world” (10 minutes). (4) How 
Far is the Testimony of Christian Ex- 
‘perience Available and Useful To- 
ward Unbelievers?” (15 minutes). 
Thirty minutes for discussion. Inter- 


mission. 5—Tea for all pastors and 
delegates. 7: 30—Inauguration of 
Professor Frank Hugh Foster, 


with inaugural address. Ea¢h 


“ah 


In- 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


church in Alameda and San 
Francisco and Sonoma counties is en- 
titled to be represented by pastor, 
Sunday-school Superintendent, Presi- 
dent of Christian Endeavor Society 
and two appointed delegates. All 
other members of the churches are 
invited to attend and participate in 
the discussions, and to remain to tea 
and attend the inauguration of Pro- 
fessor I’. H. Foster to the chair of 
Biblical and Systematic Theology in 
the evening. F. H.Maar, Scribe. 


One of the grandest philanthropies 
of San Francisco is the Florence 
Crittenton Home for the rescue of err- 
ing girls. The Board of Lady Man- 
agers have secured the services of 
Miss Sylvia Chapman, the daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Chapman, the brilliant 
Delsarte reader, to give a recital for 
the benefit of the Florence Crittenton 
Home, which will take place February 
23d at Y. M. C. A. Hall. Talented 
musicians will assist in the pro- 
gramme, and a delightful evening is 
assured. All can combine pleasure 
and philanthropy by attending this 
recital. 


State Evangelist Purdue began a 
series of meetings with us at San 
Mateo on Sunday. The attendance, 
despite the untoward elements, was 
good, and the impression made ex- 
cellent. While not regardless of es- 
pecial perplexities encountering us, 
we are hopeful. We ask a place in 
the prayers of Christian friends. 
M. 


EASTERN. 


Twenty-five united on confession 
with the Mayflower church, Sioux 
City, Iowa, after the Mills meetings. 


January 22d, the First church, 
Sioux City, received eighty-seven 
members—the first results of the 
Mills meetings. 


Our churches in St. Louis appear 
to be thriving. The First church 
raised $11,530 last year for local ex- 
penses, and $10,565 for benevolence. 


The Indiana Congregationalist is 
issued monthly by Rev. D. A. Holman 
of Washington,Indiana. It will give 
the news from the churches of that 
State. 


Fourteen united with the church at 
Constantine, Mich., February 5th. 
The regular morning and evening 
services have been largely attended. 
No special services. 


The church in Dunlap, Iowa, has 
just passed through a marked revival 
that has quickened the whole mem- 
bership. The past has been a very 
successful year with this church. 


The twentieth anniversary of the 
church in Creston, lowa, was a happy 
time for both pastor and people, as 
the reports showed a year of very 
successful work in all departments. 

The St. Louis City Missionary So- 
ciety has had a prosperous year. 
One new building has been put up, 
now the house of worship of the Cen- 
tral church, at a cost of $14,000. It 
superintends eleven Sundavy-schools 
and places of worship, and holds land 
valued at $46,945. : | 


FAREWELL TO MR. HARRISON. 


The farewell reception given at the 
Congregational church Tuesday even- 
ing in honor of the retiring pastor, 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, was largely at- 
tended, and passed off most auspici- 
ously. There was a short programme 
of exercises, consisting of music, a 
recitation, and reading. Mr. Harri- 
son was presented with an elegant 
Bible, a gift from the church. Reso- 
lutions expressive of regret at Mr. 
Harrison’s departure were read. Rev. 
Ben S. Sargent, the new minister, 
was present, and was introduced by 
Mr. Harrison. He spoke briefly, and 
in a way that created a very favor- 
able impression. 

The Rev. William Angwin, pastor 
of the Methodist church, delivered a 
short address, in which he spoke in 
terms warmly appreciative of Mr. 
Harrison and his good work here. In 
behalf of the ministers of Santa Rosa, 
nearly all of whom were present, he 


ing such a valued brother from their 
midst. In cordial terms Mr. Angwin 
welcomed Mr. Harrison’s successor, 
Mr. Sargent. 
Refreshments were served during 
the evening, and the event was as 
enjoyable as one of that character 
can be. It must be a source of great 
satisfaction to Mr. Harrison to know 
that not only the members of his 
own church, but the citizens, irre- 
spective of church associations, join in 


he will find his work as. congenial, 
and his friends as genuine, as in San- 


&, 1893... | 
The tobacco-loving Christian helps 


‘Keeper's business. 


expressed the sorrow they felt at los- | 


wishing him unqualified success in 
his new field of labor, and hope that | 


ta. Rosa.—Sania Rosa Republican, Feb, | 


to hold up one end of the saloon- | 


| SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEB. 26. 
NEHEMIAH VIII: 1-12. | 


Reading the Law. 


BY REV. Ce. W. HILL. 


Golden Tex?.—‘*Open thou mine eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 
(Ps. cxix: 18.) 

The walls of Jerusalem, which were nearly 
four miles long, were built in fifty-two days. 
About a week later occurred the event describ- 
ed in this lesson. It is the scene of a revival 
in Jerusalem, and marks a new era of Bible 
study on the part of the people. | 

Ezra seems to have taken no part in the 
fortification of the walls, but has been absorb- 
ed in the study of the law. In the event here 
narrated the two men are brought together—-: | 
Nehemiah and Ezra; the governor and the | 
scribe; one renowned as a statesman and war- | 


of the prophets. 

It was the occasion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles—the Jewish thanksgiving—when “all 
the people gathered themselves together as one 
man into the street that was before the water- 
gate; and they spake unto Ezra, the scribe, to 
bring the book of the law of Moses, which the 
Lord had commanded to Israel.” This con- 
gregation has been variously estimated at’from 
20,000 to 50,000. It consisted of men and 
women, and also children who had come to 
years of understanding. The place of meeting 
was significant. It was not in the temple, but 
in the street, ‘We feel,” says Dean Stanley, 
‘that in this scene a new element of religion 
has entered on the stage. The temple has re- 
tired for the moment into the background. 
There is something which stirs the national 
sentiment yet more deeply, and which is the 
object of still more profound veneration. It 
is ‘the law.’ * * * From this time the na- 
tion became ‘the people of a book.’ The Bi- 
ble, and the reading of the Bible as an instru- 
ment of instruction, may be said to have been 
begun on the sunrise of that day when Ezra 
unrolled the parchment scroll of the law.” 

Ezra stood upon a pulpit of wood made for 
the purpose, and beside him were thirteen 
prominent persons, who not only added dignity 
to the service, but possibly relieved him in the 
reading, which was continued from early morn- 
ing until noon. There was also a second class 
of helpers mentioned in verses seven and eight, 
who aided Ezra in three ways—by reading dis- 
tinctly, by giving the sense, either translating 
from Hebrew into Chaldee, or explaining ob- 
scure words, and by expounding what they 
read, so as to *‘cause the people to understand 
the reading.” 
We are told further that when Ezra ‘‘opene 
the Book, all the people stood up” in token of 
attention and respect, and Ezra opened the ser- 
vice with prayer. A new element ‘‘has in- 
deed entered on the stage. A new germ of 
spiritual life has come into Jewish worship. It 
is not only that of independent personal study 
of God’s word, but of prayer as substituted for 
sacrifice. From this time for Ezra’s_ pul- 
pit is to be a more significant Symbol than 
Aaron’s altar, marking as it does ‘‘the triumph 
of the moral over the purely mechanical func- 
tions of worship.” 

Let us now trace the results of the unfolding 
of the law before the people. 

I. There was conviction of sin, and deep 
contrition, ‘‘All the people wept when they 
heard the words of the law.” It revealed their 
low religious state. As the high-water mark 
at the wharf shows how far the tide has fallen, 
so the reading of the law caused the people to 
realize how much they had had fallen away 
from the standard of godliness. 

2. There was joy through the community. 
Years of repentance change to tears of grati- 
tude. Sorrow for sin is sure to issue in the joy 
of pardon. An honest Roman Catholic, hav- 
ing received the gift of a Bible, began to read 
it. After awhile he said, ‘‘Wife, if this book |, 
is true, we are wrong.”’ He went on reading, 
and became alarmed, Then he said, ‘Wife, if 
this book is true, we are /ost.” Still he read, 
until he found the way of salvation, and ex- 
claimed, ‘*Wife, if this book is true we are safe.” 
‘The possession of such joy is the main eie- 
ment of religious strength. It has the practi- 
cal power which gives vigor to the possessor, 
and impels him to do and suffer more than he 
world or could under other circumstances. If 
the heart is depressed, the spring and elasticity 
of the man are gooc: while, if it is glad, every- 
thing is done with ease, earnestness and effi- 
ciency. Joy heralds itself. It leaps in the 
heart. It glows in the features. It springs 
from the lips. It unfolds in sunshine. It grows 
and spreads, It must give tongue, and pub- 
lish itself to all; and so it is a power in the 
Church of God. 

3. There was benevolence as another result 
of this revival. They ‘‘sent portions unto them 
for whom nothing was prepared.” They made 
a generous surrender of their substance to the 
Lord. [t entered at once into their hearts to 
give. It was a worthy anticipation of the 
generosity of the day of Pentecost. There is 
nothi:g like the Holy Spirit in the heart to 
open that heart toward others. Selfish men 
become loving and thoughtful; stingy men dare 
not be stingy any longer. ‘‘Genuine revivals 
always replenish benevolent treasuries.” 

4. They all took that which Christian En-. 
deavorers rudely call the ‘‘iron-clad pledge.” 
They signed a covenant promising to keep the 
law of Moses, pay tithes, support their temple 
services, and keep the Sabbath holy. (Neh. 
ix: 38; x: 1-39.) It was no half-way affair. 
They bound themselves under a curse to keep 
this covenant. Substantially, it is always the 
same. A law by which the Holy Spirit works 
is here disclosed. A revival begins by a re- 


God. 

5. Another result was a thorough reforma- 
tion of public and private morals. (Neh. viii: 
13-18.) They restored the neglected feasts, 
sustained the temple service, paid their tithes, 
brought their offerings, reformed their mode of 
keeping thé Sabbath, separated themselves 
from ailiances with heathen. So they sustain- 
ed the test which is always applied to converts— 
‘‘What is the effect on their lives?” They 
brought ‘‘fruits meet for repentance’’— 
the properfruit of a revival of religion. For 
such fruits the world will always look, and has 
the right to. 


MARRIED. 


BLOOMER—CATHER.— In Plymouth church, 
this city, February 2, 1893, by Rev. Dr. W. 
D. Williams, Fred C. Bloomer, Cincinnati, 
O., and Miss Ella R, Cather, Franklin, Ind. 


SIEMS—BLAKELEY.—In this city, February 
12, 1893, by Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, G. 


San Francisco. 


PACKARND—BuFFORD.—In Plymouth church, 
this city, February 12, 1893, by Rev. Dr. 


Alice S. Bufford, both of San Francisco. 


rior, the other to be placed among the greatest | 


newal of covenant on the part of the people of | 


T. Siems and Mrs. Annie Blakeley, both of | — 


W.D. Williams, James B. Packard and Miss | 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Squires was a native of 
New York, but for the past thirty years she had 
resided in Rio Vista, Cal., at which place she 
died, on January 18, 1893. She was taken to 
San Francisco for interment, and laid beside 
her mother in the Odd Fellows Cemetery. The 
funeral services, at the grave, were conducted 
by Dr. J. H. Warren. Mrs. Squires was of a 
singularly bright and hopeful nature; and even 
during her last illness, which was long and 
painful, her Christian fortitude never forsook 
her, and her trust in her Heavenly Pather’s | 
love never wavered. Friends who came to 
comfort her went away feeling that they had 
been the recipients, rather than the bestowers, 
of help. She leaves a husband and daughter, 
and a large circle of friends in Rio Vista, and 
other places, to mourn for one whose influence 
we know and feel, because memory suffers it 
not to know a burial, 

‘* And thus shall faith’s consoling power 
The tears of love restrain; 
Oh, who that saw thy parting hour 
Could wish thee back again !” 


A FRIEND. 


Publishers’ 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


ORDER FOR MEETING OF CREDITORS. 


In the Superior Court of the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California. Inthe 
Matter of the Patent Developing and Manu- 
facturing Company of California, a corpora- 
tion, in Insolvency. | 

The Patent Developing and Manufacturing 
Company of California, a corporation, having 
been duly adjudged an Insolvent Debtor, and 
a schedule of debts, with a list of the creditors 
of said corporation, having been filed in this 
Court in said matter; ! 

IT IS HEREBY ORDERED that the 
creditors of said debtor be and appear before 
the Judge of the Superior Court of the City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, in open Court, in Department 10, at 
the court-room of said Court, in the City and 
County of San Francisco aforesaid, on the 13th 
cay of March, A. D. 1893. at ten o’clock a.m. 
of that day, to prove their debts, and choose 
one or more assignees of the estate of said 
debtor. 


order be published in THE PACIFIC, a news- 
paper of general circulation, published in the 
City and County of San Francisco; as often as 
said paper is published before the said day set 
for the meeting of creditors. 
WALTER H. LEVY, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 
Dated February 10, 1893. 
Attest: M. C. HaLey, Clerk. 
Ww. H, Hyman, Deputy Clerk. 


Dr. F. E. Shearer, Manager of the Great 
Central Route Tourist Excursions, will run 
World’s Fair Tourist Excursions every week, | 
and has also arranged a number of special 
first-class excursions. He is the authorized 
representative of Hotel Endeavor, and all de- 
siring hotel accommodations during the Fair 
should address him at No. 1 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Immigrants and returning voyagers find in 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a cure for eruptions, boils, 
pimples, eczema, etc., whether resulting from 
sea-diet and life on shipboard, or from any 
other cause. Its value as a tonic and altera- 
tive medicine cannot be overestimated. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low) 
prices. | 


Beecham’s Pills cure bilious and nervous ills. 


Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tab ules cure constipation. 
Ripans Tabules: for torpid liver. | 


IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that the]. 


_THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSe minary 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D., President. 
W. W. D.D. 
FRANK Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. NasH, M.A., Secretary, 
Ruys R. Lioyp, M. A, | 
FREDERICK W. PHELPS, M.A. 
Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the fac 
Term of study, September 6, 1892, to Apri: 
26, 1893. | 
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folks, 


The Restless Small Boy in Church. 


How he turns and twists, 
And how he persists 
In rattling his heels; 
How uneasy he feels, 
Our wide-awake boy in church ! 


First, he crushes quite flat 

A fine lady’s hat, 

Bowed lowr devotion, 

By a quick backward motion, 
This restless small boy in church, 


Then earnest and still, 
He attends with a will, 
While the story is told 
Of some old hero bold, 
Our dear thoughtful boy in church ! 


But our glad surprise 
At his dear thoughtful eyes 
Is turned to despair, 
As he twitches the hair 
Of his small sister in church. 


Still each naughty trick flies, 

At a look from the eyes 

Of his mother so dear, 

Who thinks best to sit near 
Her mischievous boy in church. 


Another trick comes ? 
Yes. His fingers he drums, 
Or his ’kerchief is spread 
All over his head; 

And still we take him to church. 


He’s troublesome ? Yes, 

That I’m bound to confess; 

But God made the boys, 

With their fun and their noise, 
And he surely wants them in church, 


Some children, you know, 
Long, long years ago 
Did not trouble the Lord, 
Though disciples were bored; 
So we'll still keep them near him in church. 


— Selected. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY DORA HARRISON. 


«A boy’s future is often made or 
marred by the sisterin the home. If 
her moral standard be high, and if 
she be an ideal sister—by that I mean 
a sister who is a partaker of his joys, 
a sharer in his sorrows, and who, 
whether at home or abroad, watches 
for opportunities of pleasing him— 
then, whether that home be high or 
low, there will be within it an influ- 
ence drawing him onward and up- 
ward to perfect manhood. But even 
though her moral standard be high, 
and her desires strong for his wel- 
fare, if she be not particular to please 
him in small things; if she take no in- 
terest in his pleasures, and can shed 
no tear of sympathy for his griefs; if 
she be, as it were, removed from him 
by an insurmountable barrier, then 
her standard though high, and her 
desires though strong, will no more 
affect him than will the refreshing 
breeze of the ocean cool the weary 
traveller on the Sahara desert.” 

Such was the paragraph that met 
Ellen Lester’s eye, as she was hastily 
glancing over the columns of a news- 
paper one afternoon in June. 

“T don’t believe that,” was her 
mental comment. “I know my moral 
standard is high, and I try to please 
my brothers as much as ever I can 
in everything. In fact, it seems to 
me I am just about an ideal sister 
that he speaks about, and yet it seems 
to do more good than if I never tried 
at all, and there seems to be that in- 
surmountable barrier rising up that 
he speaks of. He seems to think the 
girl has the whole thing to do, but I 
guess if some of these ‘ wiseacres’ 
had worked as I have, and with the 
same result, they would turn around 
and talk to the boys.” 

“Now, after I had worked so hard 
on those pillow-shams for Jim’s room, 
and fixed them up so nice, I thought 
surely he would be pleased and thank 
me, and then to have him double 
them up and throw them under the 
bed, with a ‘blame these fixings, any- 
way.’ It was enough to make a saint 
angry. 

«Then that lamp-shade in the par- 
lor that I worked at so hard; mother 
_ gaid it was enough to make me sick, 
but I didn’t care so long as it looked 
nicer than Alice Hunt’s, and then the 
first night after it was done Charlie 
went to light the lamp, and let the 
match touch the fine paper, and be- 
fore I could speak, it was all ablaze, 
and all he said was, ‘Good luck to 
the trumpery.’ If he had only said 
he was sorry, or something like that, 
I would not have minded it so much. 
Yes, I think it is the boys who need 
the talkings, for girls can be perfect 
angels, and yet the brothers won't be 
affected by it.” 

«Let every sister understand that 
she is to be the ornament in the home, 
and that any other, if paid for by the 
roses in the cheeks, the sparkle in 
the eye, or the buoyancy of the figure, 
is but dross as compared to the value 
paid for them,” Ellen read. 

« Humph,” she said with a shrug, 
and then she stopped as if struck by 
a sudden thought. 

«T wonder if that is true? I won- 
der if I have thought too much of 
other ornaments, and not enough of 
myself.” 

She thought a few moments more, 
and then got up and went over to the 
lass. 

« Well, I have not many roses, that 
is true.” She looked again. “ Why, 
I am not twenty yet, and there is a 
wrinkle. When I was sick last fall, 
the doctor said I did not take exer- 
cise enough, but I really thought I 
hadn’t time, for I had to finish that 


bed-spread for Christmas.” 
“Tet the sister understand that 


matter,” she said, “but not much of 
an ornament with these pale cheeks, 
hollow eyes and wrinkles. Not much 
wonder the boys don’t take me out. 
I remember, now, they used so ask 
me to go places, but I was always so 
busy at some work I thought had to 
be done, and would not go. I won- 
der if I have been paying gold for 
dross, as the writer seems to think ? 

* Well, it won’t do any harm to try 
the experiment anyway, and the quilt 
I was going to knit, and the table- 
cloth I intended embroidering, and 
all the other things may go for 
awhile.” 

This resolved upon, ways and means 
presented themselves before her. _ 
“ Nettie Bailey will teach me to 
row; the boys are fond of that, and 
every spare moment mother does not 
need me, I will go out in the fresh 
air some place. I remember that 
Dr. Aiken once pinched my cheek, 
and said, ‘ More fresh air, Nellie.’ 

“TIT will study botany with Maud 
Dewar, for I know Jim is interested 
in that, for he enjoyed that evening 
so much over at Dewar’s looking over 
the collection. 

“Say, Jim, do you know who that 
is in the boat ahead?” asked Charlie 
Lester of his brother Jim, as they 
were enjoying their favorite amuse- 
ment one evening about four weeks 
after Ellen’s soliloquy. 

“No, I can’t say that I do,” said 
Jim, taking another look. “A stranger, 
I guess, by the way she rows. Now 
that is what I call rowing,” he 
continued. “It looks as if there was 
life there, and not as if every stroke 
was the last. I wish some of our 
girls would row like that.” 

“Ellen, for instance,” laughed 
Charlie. 

“Oh, catch Ellen leaving her knit- 
ting long enough for that,” said Jim. 

“What do you say to catching up, 


“It is Nettie Bailey with her.” 

“They were lifting their caps most 
politely to Nettie, and at the same 
time taking a long glance at the 
stranger. 

Ellen, for she it was, kept her face 
turned so as to prevent a full view, 
and they not recognizing the boating 
suit, were entirely ignorant of who it 
was. 

“My friend Miss Davis, Mr. Les- 
ter,” said Nettie, and Charlie’s cap 
was in the air again, and his head 
bent quite low, before he saw the 
roguish gleam in Nettie’s eye, and 
heard Ellen’s gleeful laugh. 

“It is a long time: since Charlie 
has given me such a nice bow,” she 
said. 

“Well, really, Ellen, I did not know 
you,’ said Charlie. “How did you 
learn to row so well ?” 


said, reserving how her own deter- 
mination to succeed had enabled her 
to accomplish it more quickly. 

“And the scholar has supassed the 
teacher,” said Nettie. : 

Jim did not speak; he was taking 
notes. 

‘Well, did I ever! Well, that is 
once I have misjudged, and I do not 
mind owning it, either. Ellen will 
be a decent-looking girl if she only 
keeps on.” 

The boys walked home with them, 
much to Ellen’s satisfaction; and, 
might it be said, that Nettie was not 
displeased either. 

There was also another comment 
that Ellen did not hear that night. 

“Maybe,” said Horace Dewar, 


than I ever gave her credit for.” 

“Going for a row to-night, Nell ?” 
asked Jim, some weeks later, almost 
unconsciously using the old _ pet 
name. 

“Oh,.yes; and Charlie, will you go 
and see if Nettie is ready while I dry 
the dishes ?” 

Charlie went, and while Jim wait- 
ed, his eyes caught a glimpse of some 
beautiful ferns in a basket by the 

“Nell, where did you get these 
beautiful ferns ?” 

“At the woods this afternoon,” she 
replied, “and there were some beau- 
ties there we could not get, they 
were so hard to dig.” 

“T have a holiday to-morrow after- 
noon, and if you like I can go with 
you to get them,” volunteered Jim. 

Over the way another scene is tak- 
ing place. 

“Horace,” said Maud, coming up 
from behind, and putting her arms 
around his neck, “will you be a good 
brother, and come to the woods to- 
morrow afternoon, and help us get 
some ferns? Wecould not dig them, 
they were so far in the ground.” 

“And who are we, pray?” 

“Oh! Ellen Lester and myself. 
You know we have been studying 
botany together this summer.” 

“Yes, I can go if you want me,” he 
said, quite carelessly; but to himself 
added, “There are more important 
things than ferns to get, too.” 

“Thank you ever so much,” said 
Maud, as she left a kiss an her broth- 
er’s brow. 

Somehow, in the new life that was 
opening up before Ellen, and_ to 


such joyful anticipations, she did not 
quite forget the old; and as Maria 
Dennis came in to borrow the pat- 


so ruthlessly crushed, and as she saw 
the pale cheeks and listless manner, 


and seeing who it is?” said Charlie. 


“Nettie taught me,” was all she 


“there is more in that Lester girl 


which she looked forward to with |. 


te f th illow-shams Jim. had | 
mpl. secret, therefore, is to be always do- 


And yet, as time passed on, she found 
time, now and then, for the exercise 
of her dainty taste, and the bright 
little knick-knacks, instead of con- 
trasting painfully with herself, now 
only increased her beauty, and clus- 
tered around her as gems in a dia- 
dem.— Onward. 


THE SECRET OF FASCINATING. 


Doubtless, thousands of young peo- 
ple, and not asmall number of old 
ones, wish every day of their lives 
that they could learn the secret of 
fascinating others by means of their 
graceful, exquisite manners. The 
secret is an openone. It is so easy 
to learn that it lies all neglected by 
the wayside, while they who would 
give their dearest treasure to find it 
pass unknowing. 

It is only this: Fill your heart with 
good-will to everybody, and then 
practice at all times the best manners 
you know, particularly at home. If 
you begin at home, this charming 
manner will, so to speak, get settled 
on you and never leave you. Be just 
as polite to your sister as you would 
to your best girl. Strive to gain the 
good-will of mother, father and 
brothers and sisters and children, 
exactly as you strive to gain good- 
will abroad. 

There is no place for practicing 
manners like the home eircle; no 
peace, permit me to say, where it will 
be so appreciated. It will be a culti- 
vation of heart, mind and body, this 
endeavor to feel nothing but affection 
for the people at home, and treat 
them as though they were worthy 
of as much consideration at their 
hands, as if they were the President 
and his family. So they are worthy. 
Then from the home will float out 
around you those sweet, magnetic 
influences which will draw the hearts 
of mankind toward you.—Jenness 
Miller Monthly. 


WHERE AUTHORITIES DIFFERED. 


The reading class was standing in 
a stiff row upon the floor of an In- 
diana schoolhouse, and a bright little 
fellow was drawling a paragraph 
about a Roman massacre. 

The President of the School Board 
was present on his regular tour of 
inspection, and he pompously request- 
ed that the boy “read that verse 
again.” 

The “verse” was read again. 

“Ah! hm!” said the great man in 
a loud voice. “Why do you pronounce 
that word massa-ker.” 

The boy was silent. 

“It should be pronounced massa- 
kre,” continued the great man, with 
a patronizing smile. | 

The boy remained quiet, but the 
teacher finally spoke: 

‘Pardon me, sir,” she said, “but the 
fault is mine if the word was mispro- 
nounced. I have taught the class to 
prounce it ‘massa-ker.’” 

“But why ? ” insisted the great man, 
as a look of surprise was followed by 
a look of pain upon his benign fea- 
tures. 


pronunciation,” said the 
meekly. 

“Impossible,” said the great man. 

The dictionary was brought, and 
the President of the School Board 
turned over its leaves until he found 
the word. There was breathless si- 
lence as he looked up. 

“T am astonished, madam, he said, 
at last, that Daniel Webster should 
have made such a mistake as that.”— 
Harper’s Young People. | | 


HISTORY OF ST. VALENTINE. 


St. Valentine was an Italian priest 
who suffered martyrdom in 270, or at 
Terni in 306, writes Florence Wilson 
in the February Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Historians differ as to the date. Le- 
gend amplifies, by dwelling on the 
virtues of his life and the manner of 
his death, and tells how he was 
brought before the Emperor Claudius 
II, who asked why he did not culti- 
vate his friendship by honoring his 
gods. As Valentine pleaded the cause 
of the one true God earnestly, Cal- 
phurnius, the priest, cried out that 
he was seducing the Emperor, where- 
upon he was sent to Asterius to be 
judged. To him Valentine spoke of 


Christ, the Light of the world, and 


Asterius said: “If he be the Light of 
the world, he will restore the light to 
my daughter, who has been blind for 
two years.” The maiden was brought, 
and after Valentine prayed and laid 
hands on her she received her sight. 
Then Asterius asked that he and his 
household might be baptized, where- 
at the Emperor, being enraged, caus- 
ed all to be imprisoned, and Valen- 
tine to be beaten with clubs. He 
was beheaded a year later at, Rome 
on February 14, 270. | 

History, having little*jto tell con- 
cerning the man, makes amends by 
dwelling at length on the ceremonies 
observed on this day. They trace 
the origin of these to the Roman 
Lupercalia, celebrated in February, 
at which one practice was to put the 
names of women ina box to be drawn 
by the men, each being bound to 
serve and honor the woman whose 
name he had drawn. : 


When men do “anything for God, 
the very least thing, they never know 


where it will end, nor what amount 


of work it will do for him. Love's 
ing things for God, and not to mind 


“T believe that Webster favors that. 
teacher, 


Mliscellany. 


Trust. 


I shall see, 
When I am dead, 
And all my life, a finished scroll is read, 
That all the poor, rude fragments written now 
With faltering hand 
Gather together in that scroll, and mak 
An epic grand. 


I shall hear 
The noise and strife, 
The clash and discord filling all of life, 
Gather in one deep burst of harmony, 
Whose sound shall rise 
Grand, wonderful, with a triumphant swell, 
And fill the skies. 


So, though the days may seem 

Useless and pitiless and incomplete, 
, I still can trust my dream; 

I know at last will come a triumph sweet, 
When Death and I shall meet. 


— February Lippincott’s. 


ENGLAND’S INFLUENCE. 
BY MARK GUY PEARSE. 


In concluding this account of my 
long voyage around the world, the 
one thought that more than any other 
followed me throughout was of Eng- 
land’s position and power. “Jingoism” 
is not a besetment of mine, I think. I 
am conscious enough of our national 
sins, and I am ready to acknowledge 
and bewail the vices which we have 
carried into other nations, and the 
shameful contrast which exists be- 
tween Englishmen in some places, and 
the natives. But it is impossible for 
one to move about witheyes and ears 


open without coming to feel that God 


has given to this English-speaking 
people a place amongst the nations of 
the earth such as none other ever 
held. Surely, it is a thing to think 
about and to wonder at, that from 
these islands of the North and West 
should go out the race that has pos- 
sessed and colonized the northern 
Continent of America, a tract of coun- 
try more than twice as large as 
Europe: That to us should be 
entrusted the Australasian world, 
although discovered by other nations 
—again a tract of land as large as 
Kurope: That of Asia, which contains 
one-half of the entire population of 
the world, more than one-fourth 
should be under control of the British 
Government: That in Africa so large 
a part of it should be held as a British 
Colony; that this English-speaking 
race is carrying with it over the 
world its language, its religion, and 
its civil government wherever it goes. 
Further, it is almost startling to 
find how Britain holds the keys of the 
highways of the world. That Gibral- 
tarshould be a British possession, and 
Malta,—as one landed at Port Said 
the boys addressed the gentleman as 
“Mr. Fortescue” and the ladies as 
“Mrs. Langtry,’ and the very donkeys 
were recommended to us under the 
names of well-known members of our 
Parliament. Again, that Aden, the 
key of the Red Sea, should be ours. 
That in Colombo the children pressed 
their wares in English. It was the 
opinion of the late Dr. Dollinger, 
that English will become, at no dis- 
tant time, pre-eminently the language 
of the civilized world. It is comput- 
ed that at the commencement of this 
century about twenty-one millions 
of persons spoke English, thirty-one 
spoke French, and _ thirty-millions 
German. To-day, whilst forty millions 
speak French, and seventy millions 
speak German, it is reckoned that 
the English-speaking people make 
one hundred and sixty-two millions. 
Again, the position of British ship- 
ping indicates the same pre-eminence. 
Of all the vessels that pass through 
the Suez Canal, eighty-five out of 
every hundred fly the Union Jack. 
As I landed at place after place along 
the way, places in the Old World and 
the New, and was greeted by the mis- 
sionary—even in Port Said—and 
found the hospitals and charitable 
institutions of our land, I began to 
ask myself if from one spot in all the 
world there had gone out so much 
beneficent influence as from the 
British Isles, except, indeed, Pales- 
tine. Ido not think it was a bit of 
national conceit, or even a. fanciful 
notion, that traced in the very posi- 


tion of Britain a province as marked | 


and as remarkable as that of Pales- 
tine. In the case of Palestine—that 


vineyard fenced about, as Isaiah calls | 


it—the peculiar fitness has often been 
dwelt upon; the nation isolated so 
strangely for the training of Israel, 
cut off from Egypt by the desert of 
the south; from Assyria and the 
east by that deep depression of the 
Jordan Valley; from thenorth by the 
snowy height of Lebanon; and from 
the west by that unbroken line of 
coast without a harbor; and yet so 
‘situated as to come in contact in turn 
with each of the great nations of the 
world, and to leave its impress upon 


each of them in turn—Egypt, Assyria, | Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
only accidental that we English peo- | James K. WILSON........... _,. President 
j J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-Presideni 


ways analogous; that our island, 
severed and shut in by the sea from 
the nations of Europe, should yet re- 
ceive into itself the civilization of 
these nations; and yet, while absorb- 
ing all this, should maintain her 
national independence, and develop 


her own religious and political in- | 
stitutions; and when these are estab- | 
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lished, should by her very position 
be fitted to come into contact with 
the new worlds, to people them with 


her sons, and by possession or inter- | 


of brain force; because during sleep 


SLEEP THE BEST STIMULANT. 


The best possible thing for a man 
to do when he feels too weak to carry 
through the work in hand is to go to 


bed, and sleep a week if hecan. This | 
is the only true recuperation of nerve |. 


power, the only genuine recuperation 


the brain is in a state of rest, in a 
condition to receive and appropriate 
particles of nutriment from the blood, 
to take the place of those consumed 
by previous labor. 
thinking burns up brain force, con- 
sumes nerve power. 

Mere stimulants, even so mild as 
tea and coffee, supply nothing in them- 
selves. Like a whip on a tired horse, 
they only goad the brain to greater | 
activity, until so exhausted (as in | 
some forms of insanity) there is not 


power to assimilate nerve food. Men} 


may be so near death by starvation 
they can not swallow anything, and 
die with food before them. In other 
words, the will power expressed over 
nerve lines is exhausted—“the lines 
are down,” the will is powerless— 
death closes the scene. | 

All the machinery of lifeis kept in 
order by virtue of a well-supplied 
fountain of nerve power. This is de- 
rived in part from our parents previ- 
ous to and a year after birth; hence, 
the natural child eats and sleeps, and 
next will, like the kitten, eat, sleep, 
and play, and grow all the time. In 
both child and adult the supply should 
be equal to the demand; hence, the 
division of time into day and night— 
the day for labor, the night for rest 
and recuperation. | 

If, from any cause, the expenditure 
of vitality is in excess of the supply, 
as is proven by irritability, weariness, 
trembling, then rest, rest, in bed, or 
tent, or boat, in camp of green 
boughs, where sleep can be prolong- 
ed to mid-day, or all day, is nature’s 
great remedy. 

Given a clean skin, plain food, pure 
water to drink, a sweet, clean bed to 
lie on, free from fretting care—sleep, 
sleep, and the life powers will appro- 
priate from the blood those nutritive 


elements necessary to renew the worn | 


body and tired brain. | 

These periods of rest are as imper- 
ative as food and drink. Both men 
and women, whose nervous systems 
are beginning to be shattered, should 
have a full twenty-four hours of sleep 
once a week, in addition to the regu- 
lar eight or nine hours of each twenty- 
four; then once a year, a week or 
two of fishing, hunting, camping, 
away from the whirl and jar of city 
and town, where, in the twilight and 
dewy morning, refreshed, rested, the 
soul can recognize the voice of nature 
in blade of grass and whir of wing; 
can see glory in the dawning day, 
hear music in the many, many voices 
of forest and mountain-tops. From 
such rest people return with faces 
radiant with new life, and. hearts 
strong to take up the duties of busi- 
ness in office or shop, on the farm or 
street.— Carrie F. Yuung, M. D. 


Your dealer in lamp-chini- 
neys—what does he get for you? 
~ You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘‘pearl top’ or “pearl glass ”’ 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. | 


Be st pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


807 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 

dies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. | 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887, 


Dirzcrors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard. 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Charles Main, James K. Wilson. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, | 


"Wedding Work a Specialty. 


The very act of | 


| 1912 


Surpassing Coffee 


— AND 


Continental 


Lunch Rooms, 
SAN FRANCISCO: | 
783 Market Street. 


NEW YORK: 
25 Park Row. 
140 East Fourteenth Street. 
145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 
BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
190 Fulton Street. 
393 Fulton Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
812 West Baltimore Street. 
BOSTON: 
241 Washington Street. 
Open day and night, save twenty-five hours 
for Sunday. 


FAT PEOPLE 


The only safe and reliable treatment for 
obesity (or superfluous fat) is the ‘‘Leverette” 
Obesity Pills, which gradually reduce the 
weight and measurement. No injury or in- 
convenience. Leaves no wrinkles. Acts by 
absorption. 

This cure is founded upon the most scientific 


principles, and has been used by one of the 


most eminent physicians of Europe in his pri- 
vate practice ‘‘for five years,” with the most 
gratifying results, 

Mr. Henry Perkins, 29 Union Park, Boston, 
writes: ‘‘From the use of the Leverette Obe- 
sity Pills my weight has been reduced ten 
pounds in three weeks, and my general health 
is very much improved. The principles of your | 
treatment are fully endorsed by my family 
physician. In proof of my gratitude, I here- 
with give you permission to use my name, if 
you desire to do so.” | 

Price, $2 per package, or three packages for — 
$5, by mail. All orders supplied direct from 
our Office. | 

The LEVERETTE SPECIFIC Co., 175 Tre- 

mont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 


Nos. GI1l and 613 Front Street, 
San 


FOSTER CO, 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


hot climates. Choice 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 
26 & 28 California Street | 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 


tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt- 


ability free of cha and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write 0 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D @ 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45° 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


L. BROWN, 
anager 


W. W:. CHASE & Co. 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, - 
MARKET STREE? 


San Franorco. 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, BS. F. 
Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $) 


she is to be the ornament in the 


because they are very little ones.— | course so greatly to control the other 


Aa Morphine Habit Cured im 10 | All work warranted. Fine watch and jew- 
PIUM:: days. Ped Cohan ds | elry 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


house,” sounded again in her ears. . | murmured, “Poor girl, I wonder if an pa’ 
“a Well, I am neal enough for that ' she is throwing away pearls, too.” F. W. Faber. ‘nations of the earth ?— Onward. repairing a specialty. 


Popular rates. Quick service. 
We arein general favor with the Christian 
public. 
— 
| 
TOP 0-CAN 
= > = 
REAME! 
| 
BUTTE TINS 
f 
| 
Oommission, Wholesale and Retai) 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, PLEASE 
| 


TAKE NOTICE. 


The members of the Young Ladies’ | 
Branch of the W. B. M. P. are most 
anxious to have the young people con- 
nected with the Christian Endeavor 
Societies of the State lend a hand in 
their missionary work. | 

This is, particularly, the support of 
a teacher in Japan, but when funds 
sufficient to meet this obligation are 
raised activity in other fields is open 
to them. 

Some societies have already shown 
a disposition to comply with this re- 
quest, and have asked for particulars 
of the work. For those, and others 
who may be willing to assist the 
“Branch,” the following letter has 
been written, with the hope that it 
may be useful to the committees in 
charge of the missionary meetings. 

Further information, or needed 
papers, will be gladly furnished by 
the writer, who will be pleased to open 
correspondence with any society that 
may be interested in this matter. 


Dear Cristian ENDEAVORERS Very 
often, when one has a particular ob- 

ject in view, the best way to gain it 
is to go directly to the point, and not 
stop on the way to talk about the 
weather, or any of those kindred sub- 
jects so invaluable when more impor- 
tant topics of conversation are lack- 
ing. Therefore, as I have such a defi- 
nite purpose in my mind, I will lose 
no time in pleasing generalities, but 
begin at once, right in the middle of 
the matter. 

“The matter” is missionary endeay- 
or, of which the beginning is interest, 
the end, “Come ye blessed,” and the 
middle, work. 

To rouse you on the first point lies, 
very plainly, in the province of your 
missionary committee; the final issue 
has been placed in the hands of Him 
before whose throne we are all to 
stand. On these two phases of the 
question, therefore, I will not linger, 
but confine myself to what appears to 
be my particular business, taking it 
for granted that the obligations, 
needs and rewards of missionary 
labor have already been so laid before 
you that you have all been fired with 
enthusiasm on the subject, and only 
wait to be given a good opportunity 
to go promptly and energetically to 
work. There is no need of waiting 
any considerable length of time. 
Here is an opportunity, right on hand, 
fully as impatient as you for “things 
to begin.” 

There is one particular spot on the 
foreign field for which your aids ask- 
ed at once. “Why should you adopt 
this single place?” “Is it more in- 
teresting, or more needy than any one 
of the several hundred others of which 
you have heard, or might have heard, 
had you cared to ?” 

Not a bit. Each vine in our Mas- 
ter’s vineyard is just as important as 
any other, but, if all are to be proper- 
ly cultivated, the gardeners must each 
have his own row assigned him. and 
work there, and not go wandering 
about, pruning a branch here, digging 
in a spadeful of dressing there, and 

destroying half a dozen pests in 
another place. 


Lay this parable to heart, and, when : in assisting the Matsuyama school ? 


you go into missionary work, take a. 


country, or a city, ora school, or a’ 


Board 


| 


rested upon this organization. 


Matsuyama represents for you a 


Christian school for girls, two young 
women teachers, and betwen thi 

and forty scholars. The privilege o 

contributing towards the support of 
this institution is now offered to you. 
I bring this particular mission to | 
your attention because, for some 
years, the young people of the State, 
the young ladies especially, have 


been interested in the principal, Miss | 


Effie B. Gunnison, and through her 


feel a sort of pope in the 


entire station. 
Miss Gunnison is a young wistniah 


who, some eight years ago, went out 


to Japan from the Bethany church, 
San Francisco. Before she left, the 
various young ladies’ societies al- 
ready existing in many churches 
were asked to unite their efforts and 
assume her support. These enrolled 
themselves under the name of “The 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions of the Paci- 
fic,” and from that time the responsi- 
bility of providing her salary has 
At 
first Miss Gunnison taught music iD 
a well-established school in one of 
the large stations, and then there 
came a call from Matsuyama for an 
American to take charge of a girls’ 
school which the Japanese themselves 
had started, assuming all- expenses 


| except the teacher’s salary of $675. 


To this place Miss Gunnison went, 
and, for a long time, stayed there en- 
tirely alone, as far as the companion- 
ship of Americans was concerned, 
making the best she could out of the 
draughty old barn which served as a 
school-house, and faithfully leading 
the girls in her care into the light of 
Christianity and religion. The most 
pressing need was a suitable build- 
ing. But years elapsed before the 
necessary funds were forthcoming, as 
the American Board has not found it 
best to relieve the Japanese of the 
responsibility of providing such ac- 
commodations for themselves, and 
the congregation there cculd not 
raise the amount needed. But the 
difficulty was finally mastered by di- 
viding the expense, the people there 
promising half if the remainder 
could be found here; and as this was 
soon raised by private subscription, 
the long-needed school-house was at 
last provided, and a home for the 
teachers, called the “California 
Home,” was also erected by the Wo- 
man’s Board of the Pacific. Another 
teacher, Miss Judson, was, moreover, 
assigned to the mission, and now it 
seemed as if Miss Gunnison’s days of 
loneliness and discouragement were 
over. 3 

But a new phase in Japanese de- 
velopment has somewhat changed the 
circumstances connected with the 
work. A strong reaction against for- 
eign influences has set in all over the 
country, and among other things 
Christianity and the higher education 
of women have come in for a share in 
the general condemnation. 
urally affects the Matsuyama school, 
which is suffering from a loss of in- 
come and a decrease in scholars, 
which means, of course, difficulty in 
making two ends meet. So, even 
now, in her comfortable new home, 
and with her welcome helper, Miss 
Gunnison needs the sympathy, pray- 
ers, and money of workers here in 
America. Cannot you adopt this field 
as your special department, and join 


Contributions made through the 
treasurer of the Young Ladies’ 


scholar, and say, “This is my bit of | 5,2 ach will be used for this purpose, 


garden. The plants shall be cared | 
for as they need, and nothing dead or 
evil shall be allowed to flourish here, 
that the fruit may be ready in due 
season, and the Lord of the vineyard 


may not be obliged to give my place |: 


to another.” 

Then, just stick to vt. Since Adam, 
there has been found no other way of 
keeping a garden in order. It won't 
do to put in the seed, let it be even of 
the very best, and then leave it to take 
care of itself for six months, expect- 
ing, at the end of that time, to find 
the glowing descriptions of the cata- 
logue realized in your bed. | 

So, if you want the best results in 
your missionary field, you must not 
be contented merely to planta few 
dollars, and rest, complacently r2ckon- 
ing up the harvest which, in due time, 
will lay up for you treasure in heav- 
en. You will be preparing tor ten 
fold, where you might realize an hun- 
dred fold. No; sow your seed thickly, 
as many dimes and quarters and dol- 
lars as you can find, and follow the 
whole course of its development with 
interest, intelligence, and, above all, 
with prayer. If you watch the reports 
from the statistics to which your con- 

tributions go, you will learn much 
that will make your efforts more sat- 
isfactory to yourself. The encourag- 
ing details will come like a reward 
granted you in this life for work the 
result of which you had not expected 
‘to see 80 soon. The difficulties which 
meet the missionary—“your mission: 
ary’ —at every step will rouse your 
energies to help in the struggle, and 
the constant appeals from the far- 
away toiler for the prayers of those 
at home will stimulate you to devo- 
tions which will prove a blessing to 
yourself, no less than to those for 
whom grace and health and strength 
are asked. 

And now for our corner of the 
vineyard. 

A little dot on the map of Japan 
stands for the city of Matsuyama, a 


place of some 12,209 inhabitants, and 


aud such subscriptions will constitute 
the societies sending them auxiliaries 
of the organization. Regular meet- 
ings are held every two months in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, or 
Berkeley, where letters from Miss 
Gunnison are read, other stations 
heard from, and very often most in- 
teresting interviews with missionaries 
enjoyed. The letters can be forward- 
ed to societies wishing to hear them 
at home, and in this way those una- 
ble to attend the Branch meetings 
can be kept in touch with the work. 
I need not say that your co-operation 
with us will be very welcome, for our 
constant prayer obeys the command, 
“Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send forth la- 
borers into his harvest.” For the 
Young Ladies’ Branch. 
Mary Fioyp Wiuiams, Pres. 

969 Brush Ste, West Oakland, Feb. 

2, 1893. 
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Who Likes the Rain? 


‘¢ J,” said the duck, “‘I call it fun, 
For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft, cool mud. Quack ! quack !” 


‘¢ I,” cried the dandelion, ‘‘I, 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are eats 
And she lifted her little yellow head — 


Out of her green grassy bed. 


‘¢ T hope ’twill pour! I hope twill pour y 
Croaked the tree-toad at his gray bark door; 
‘¢ For with a broad leaf for a roof 
I am perfectly weather-proof.” 


Sang the brook: “I laugh at every drop, — 
And wish they never need to stop 

Till a big river I grow to be, 

And could find my way to the sea.” 


This nat-_ 


Mrs. Gladstone is said to have ex- 


posed herself in what seemed an al- 


most reckless manner when cholera 


was epidemic in London in 1866. 
She went about among the sick in 
the hospitals, and carried off friend- 
less children suddenly left orphans 
to an orphanage which she establish- 
ed; She wrote an appeal to the Lon- 
don Times for subscriptions for this 
purpose, and secured about $25,000. 


pendence on the Spirit. 


and 


The. Rev. Sherlock Bristol is well 
known to our readers. His experi- 
ence of life has been long, and varied, 


J and interesting in an unusual de- 


gree, as any one may testify, who has 
read “The Pioneer Preacher.” He 
has added to his usefulness by pre- 
paring ‘“Paracletos, or the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost.” It is printed at 
Ventura, in our own State, and bears 
the name of H. Revell as_ publish- 
er. It is 8x6 in size, and contains 
183 pages. A likeness of the author 
is given. Our brother gives his rea- 
sons for attempting this work at 
his advanced age. "He promised 
many years ago, if delivered from deep 
spiritual trouble, that he would tes- 
tify to the grace of his deliverer. 
The study of the Scriptures has con- 
vinced him that there is a power of 
the Holy Spirit held in reserve for 


is usually bestowed in conversion. 
Gratitude to God for the delightful 
experiences of the past fifty years 
prompts to this. final offering. He 
has also a. great desire to call back 
the Church from dependence on col- 
leges and other organizations to de- 
He feels 
moved of the Spirit to make this ven- 
ture. In the term, “Paracletos” our 
author discovers a largeness and 
fullness of meaning, which he thinks 
may be suggested by translating it 
The Called Upon! He is sure that 
Christians do not enter upon this 


in this great helper and friend. He 
points out the richness of promise 
in the Scriptures, the personal bless- 
ings the soul may receive in the ex- 
perience of the great gift, and the 
vast accession of power that would 
come into the operations of the 
churches. He utters also }words of 
fervent counsel to his brethren in the 
ministry and the seminaries. We 
have been stimulated and quickened 
in tbe reading of this plain message. 
May he learn even before he leaves 
this earth that his counsels have 


and purity of many! 


The Sabbath question is before the 


furnished in the volume of 2386 pp., 
entitled, ‘A Plea for the Sabbath and 
for Man,” with discussion of social 
problems, by Rev. J. Q. Bittinger of 
Haverhill, N. H. The point of view 
is: The Sabbath was made for man: 
It is a rest day, given to man at his 
creation, recognized in the Fourth 
Commandment, and lifted by the 
teachings and example of Christ to a 
higher position than ever before—es- 
sential to the physical as well as the 
spiritual well-being of man. These 
points are very carefully considered. 
The book makes the impression of a 
fresh and scholarly investigation, 
adapted, too, to meet the inquiries of 
the intelligent wage-earners of the 
present hour. To the questions rais- 
ed by the presence of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists this volume does not 
offer much discussion. On most 
points pertaining to the Lord's Day, 
however, we do not know where one 


could find a more satisfactory treatise 


in the same compass. (Congrega- 
tional S. 8. & Pub.  Soc., Boston. ) 


That is a sliaiee 
we receive in the booklet, “From Time 
to Time,’a book of verse by 8S. W. 
Weitzel. There are only thirty-four 
poems, most of them brief. But they 
are each a distinct, clear vision that. 


came to a thoughtful and brooding 


mind, and took genuine poetic form. 

The author is sympathetic with the 
serious problems of the deeply relig- 
ious thinking of to-day, but has seen 
the way, the truth and life in the 
Christ, and finds in him peace. There 
is delicacy of insight and of touch in 
these verses. They are pensive, as if 
written by one not a stranger to 
pain, but the cheer of the trusting 
heart is present— | 
** The vision passed; was it not gracious sent? 


ward bent 
Its sweetness lingered. Can I know doubt, 
more, | 
Distrust or fear? § Upon the dark stream’s 
shore 


He stands, he waits, he blesses evermore.” 


The Arnold Publishing Co., Rew. 
ton, has added to its series of 
papers on Romanism “Rome’s Avow- 
ed Purpose to Control the State, and 


| Her Success in Great Cities,” by I. J. 


Lansing; this is the new pastor of 


| Park-street church. The American 


Citizen Co. has issued Dr. L. T. 
Townsend’s “Jesuitical Influence on 


| the Secular Press,” an address before 
the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting.’ 
| What, with Dr. Townsend and Dr. 
Lansing, Boston will keep a sharp 


outlook on the advancin g papacy. 


The February Overland gives the 
first place to Inter-Collegiate Foot- 


Christians far beyond that which | 


privilege in calling upon and resting | 


contributed to the joy, and power, | 


And when once more my slow steps earth- | 


ball on the Pacific Coast, with draw- 
ings and photos. Austin Bierbower. 


tells us that the labor problems con- 


centrate on how not only to keep for- 
eign ‘laborers out, but to prevent 


— too many native labor- 


public just now. A timely and rea- |. 
sonable statement and argument is | 


ers. There are higher points of view 


than these two articles suggest. We} 


are glad to note the finer excellence 


of the illustrations and the novelty |- 


of the cover. Price, $3. 


“Buckles for the Armor” 
‘title given to a booklet made up of 
selections from the unwritten sermons 
of the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Los Angeles, compiled 
at request of parishioners by W. J. 
H. A good photogravure of Dr. 
Hutchins fronts the 
Within these only forty-six pages 


are happily expressed many a thought | 


it must be a pleasure to the listeners 
to recall. How excellent are right 
words ! | 


MaGazINnEs, Erco.—The magazine. of 
Christian Literature, of which we have 
spoken very favorably, has cast in its 
lot with The Thinker, the English 
monthly which, in a brief time, has 


won for itself a high place as a “re- | 


view of world-wide Christian thou ght. 4 
Besides what the English magazine 


gives, the American edition will re- | 


tain the valuable literary department 
of the previous monthly. Published 
by the Christian Literature Co., 13 
Astor Place, New York; $3 yearly. 


“Character Building,” by Robert S. 
Barrett, St. Paul’s church, Hender- 


son, Ky., is a booklet of seventy- | 
eight pages, containing some really | 


direct, plain and helpful talks to 


young men; Thomas Whitaker, N. Y., 
25 cents. 


The Arena for February, éilites 
its usual articles that make so free 
with standard religious thinking, de- 
serves credit for speaking with edi- 
torial plainness on the lower ethical 
ideals in our higher educational cen- 
ters. Boston; $5. 


The second number of Worthington’s 
Illustrated Magazine, Hartford, Conn., 
goes far toward making doubly good 
its promise to be just the magazine 
for the family. Price, $2. 50. | 


— Jt clears the 
head when you 
clear the stomach 
and bowels. You 
can’t think, with 


your stem all 
choked up and 
stagnant. That’s 


r. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets. 


You won't have to have a with |. 


them, as you do with the ordinary You 
won't notice them. Mildly and A ame but 
ae and effectively, they cleanse and 
regulate t 

Headaches, Consti 


tion, Indi 
Attacks, and all gestion, 


erangements of the liver, 


stomach, and bowels are prevented, relieved, | 


and cured. 

They’re the best liver pill known, purely 
vegetable, perrpeely harmless, the small 
easiest and best to take. They’ re the cheap- 
est pills you can buy, too, for they’re guar- 
anleed to givo satisfaction, or your money 
is returned. ‘Value received or no yr 
it’s a plan peculiar to Dr. Pierce’s medicines, 
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** LUTHER’S PICTURE” AND THE APOS- 
TLES’ CREED. | 


BY REV. WILLIAM RADER. 


An article under the title “ Luth- 
cr’s Picture” appeared in THe Paciric 
of January 25th, by Rev. H. L. Ham- 
mond, who accuses the Pope and the 
devil of trying “to put out the light 
of the Bible.” In the writer's opinion 
the Pope used the Apostles’ Creed to 
demolish the Word of God. This is, 
indeed, a strange state of affairs. All 
Catholic theologians, ancient and mod- 
ern, would, of course, resent such a 
change. All orthodox Protestant min- 
isters would deny the statement that 
the Apostles’ Creed is at variance with 
the Bible. Weare put at ease, more- 
over, by the modest remark of the 
Rev. H. L. Hammond, who says, “How 
can that be? Easily shown.” Let 
us see. 

He begins by defining what a 
Christian creed is—‘“‘a summary of 


the chief articles of Christianity, not 


necessarily of them all, but of the 
most important.” Under this broad 
definition he might attack all symbols 
of faith which come under the head 
of “a Christian creed.” He might 
have made the same charge against 
the creed of his own Church, if it has 
one, or the confession of faith he ac- 
cepted when he became a member of 
the Christian Church. 

Why he attacks the old Roman 


_.Greed is hard to explain, unless he 


thinks the Pope wrote it. He does 
make the charge, however, that the 
Pope used this old testimony of the 
early Church to batter the Bible into 
pieces; and this belief may justify his 


charge. But what in ecclesiastical his- 


tory or in the history of Christian 
doctrine justifies his belief! 

This article is calculated to mislead 
the mind of the average reader con- 
cerning the- doctrinal authority and 
meaning of the Apostles’ Creed. Such 
an attack is inconsistent with the 
evangelical interpretation of this 
creed. | 

What does Mr. Hammond say about 
it, for plainly his object is not to at- 
tack either the Pope or the devil, but 
the creed: 

1. He declares that “it entirely 
omits the Bible, and that it has no 
rule of faith.” Shades of the Fath- 
ers! This is, indeed, so astounding 
that it is difficult to take the asser- 
ti Whence came the 

doctrinal substance of the symbol— 
from Homer, or Mohammed, or Soc- 
rates, from profane or sacred litera- 
ture? Does it contain a single state- 
ment that does not directly originate 
in the Bible? Could its great doc- 
trines, laid down with conciseness 
and simplicity, be possible without 
the Bible? Has it not plainly pro- 
ceeded out of the Scriptures ? 
anybody ever doubted that fact who 
has compared the Apostles’ Creed 
with the Bible? It is self-evident 
that the salient events of our Lord’s 
life are reproduced in the Creed. 

He adds that “it has no rule of 
faith.” Exactly what is meant by 
this statement is not clear. To say 
that a creed has not a rule of faith is 
to misunderstand the purpose of a 
creed. It isa rule of faith, a symbol, 
a standard, a doctrinal measure, a 
criterion. The Bible is a rule of 
faith and practice, and so is every 
creed that is Christian; 7. e., Biblical. 
As the moon reflects the light of the 
sun, so does the Apostles’ Creed re- 
flect the light of the Bible. The two 
stand or fall together. | 

The Apostles’ Creed is the oldes 
ecumenical rule of faith. By this is 
meant the oldest summary of Chris- 
tian doctrine setting forth essential 
matters of belief for the Church. To 
say that it has no rule of faith is a 
blind statement. | 

2. He further declares that “the 
goodness of God is omitted.” This is 
another astonishing revelation. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Hammond has a very high 
standard of the eternal goodness. It 
certainly does not display God’s 
“wrath. 

_ In the opening sentence it plainly 
declares the Fatherhood of God. The 
Lord's Prayer does no more. Every 
subsequent reference to our Saviour 
is @ sign of God’s love. The brief 
summary of his sacrifice is a power- 
ful revelation of his love. If the 
creed does not recognize the good- 
hess of God, neither does the Bible, 
which furnishes the historical mate- 
rial for the creed—the scope of which 
is, bounded on the one side by crea- 
tion, and on the other by eternal life. 

3. He'says “the divinity of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit do not appear; 
that while the sufferings of the Son 


are mentioned, the reason of them | 


. To suppose the divinity of our 
Lord is omitted by either the Apos- 
tles’ or’ Nicene Creed is to ignore the 
motive, origin aud ‘historicald evelop-. 
ment of these symbols of faith. That 
which they were originally intended 
to defend and declare was the divine 
nature of the.Son. 
This is quite clear in the history’ 
of the Nicene Creed, which grew out 
of the Arian controversy. The two 


Has 


creeds are in agreement on this 
fundamental tenet, that Jesus Christ 
was divine, the very Son of God, and 
is now the mediator between God 
and man, to the end of man’s forgive- 
ness. This one thought, so clearly 
declared, is the doctrinal backbone 
of the Apostles’ Creed. That was the 
most important point of controversy 
before the early Church, and to-day 
it is the dividing line between the 
unevangelical and evangelical par- 
ties. The:Creed is the line of cleav- 
age. It is not a treatise on theology, 
but a declaration of faith on matters 
regarded essential to the orthodoxy 
of the Church. 

The Holy Spirit, as a doctrine, was 
not a subject of controversy until the 
middle of the fourth century. Christ- 
ology is the doctrinal center of both 
creeds. Hence, only one article is 
devoted to the third person in the 
Trinity, while six or seven confess 
the Son of God. 

According to all the knowledge 
-which we have, the ante-Nicene fath- 
ers, with the exception of the mon- 
archians, agreed that the Holy Spirit 
is supernatural and an independent 
divine being—a person. This is in 
accordance with the formula of bap- 
tism, and not contrary to anything 
in the creed. 

Such a formula as the Apostles’ 
Creed arose as a sign of recognition 
among Christians, in distinction from 
unbelievers and heretics; and as stat- 
ed above, it is such a sign to-day. 

It was a confession of faith just as 
Peter’s was (Matt. xvi:16), and the 
baptismal formula in Matt. xxviii:19, 
which furnished the Trinitarian frame- 
work for later creeds. In the early 
church there were fragmentary, inde- 
pendent formulas, just as there are 
to-day among local churches. The 
Apostles’ Creed is the complete ex- 
pression of the truths of these formu- 
las. Tradition supposed the Apos- 
tles’ Creed to be the product of the 
Apostles, who prepared it as- a sum- 
mary of their teaching before they 
left Jerusalem. This has been doubt- 
ed. Itin no way affects the apos- 
tolic spirit of the contents. Had Mr. 
Hammond traced its historic devel- 
opment back farther than the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, he might have 
received some valuable information 
from earlier and more original 
sources. 


There are two forms, the shorter 
and the longer. The older and short- 
er probably dates back to the second 
century. Tertullian, who was_ born 
about 145 A. D., gives a summary of 
this “creed, or rule of faith,” and says 
that “no questions were ever raised 
about it by believers.” He declares 
it is that which prescribes the belief 
that there is only one God, and that 
he is none other than the Creator of 


own word, first of all sent forth * 
called his son, etc. He adds: “This 
rule, as it will be proved, was taught 
by Christ, and raises amongst our- 
selves no other questions than those 
which heresies introduce, and which 
makes men heretics (See Tertullian 
prescription against heretics). 

The larger form appears in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. It has 
several clauses omitted in the first 
form; viz., “he descended into Hades,” 
—‘Catholic” —“the communion of 
saints” and “the life everlasting.” 

As the Lord’s Prayer does not 
specify every possible detail of ex- 
perience, neither does this formula 
deal with all possible shades of 
thought. 

It comprehensively embodies all 
essential belief, at the same time giv- 
ing liberty to the individual for 
opinions regarding non-essentials. 

Unitarians, Universalists, and some 
others, for the most part, reject the 
Apostles’ Creed because they deny the 
divine Sonship. For the same reason 
they reject the more _ elaborate 
Nicene Creed. Fortunately, they do 
not treat of “the sleep of the soul,” an- 
nihilation,’'the authorship of the books 
of the Bible, inspiration, “second pro- 
bation ” (by the way, nobody has ever 
taught second probation), and other 
speculative pointsin theology. Thatis 
left for theologians. | | 

To accuse this Creed of being an 
enemy of the Bible, and the “cause 
of the wretchedness of the Mexicans,” 
is doing violence to the grandest and 
oldest ecumenical defense of the 
Church’s faith. Let the Creed of our 
fathers be repeated by our children 
in the Sunday and public schools. 
Let it enrich our liturgy, be declar- 
ed from our pulpits, voiced by the 
people; and when once any clergyman 
finds his inability to accept it, let him 
cease to call himself orthodox. Py 
Oaxtayp, Feb. 6, 1893. 


The origin of the name Salvation 
Army is given as follows in the “Life 
of Katherine Booth”: “The General 
was preparing his annual appeal for 
Christmas, 1877, and was pacing the 
room, discussing the various particu- 
lars. Seated at the table were his 
two indefatigable aides-de-camp, Mr.. 
Bramwell and Mr. Railton. ‘What is 
tbe Christian Mission? was a ques- 
tion propounded by the circular. To 
this was proposed the reply, ‘A Vol- 
unteer Army... Pausing for a mom- 
ent, and leaning over the shoulder of 
his secretary, the General picked up 
&@ pen, passed it through the word 
‘Volunteer,’ and wrote above it Sal- 
vation.’ All the trio agreed that the 
new name was nothing short of an 


inspiration.” 


| assistance of his sons, has been quite 


the world, who created it through his. 


‘known, but it is believed to be sever- 


loyer, true to his record two years 


‘made much of a showing towards ex- 


tablishment of a dime museum in the 
space leftin Jackson .Park for Ore- |: 
gob, with our cra 


Once more death has entered our 
midst and removed one well-known 
in the Congregational churches of 
our State. Rev. Ephraim P. Roberts, 
who has been an active member of 
The Dalles church since 1866, and a 


geles on the 6th inst.,in the 68th 
year of his age. “Father Roberts,” 
as he was familiarly known among 
us, was born in Dorset, Vermont, 
October 23, 1825. When 25 years 
old he entered Williams College, and 
was graduated therefrom in 1854. 
Immediately afterwards he entered 
Bangor Theological Seminary, and 
was graduated from that in 1857, and 
was immediately thereafter ordained 
as a Congregational minister. Fol- 
lowing this he was married to Miss 
Myra H. Farrington of Maine, and a 
short time after that commissioned 
by the A. B. C. F. M. as a missionary 
to the Micronesian Islands, whither 
he went with his young bride. He 
gave up that work early in 1861, and 
then spent a few months at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and came to Portland 
in the fall of that year. In 1862 he 
located at White Salmon, Wash., 
about twenty-five miles west of The 
Dalles, where he remained with his 
family about four years; then he re- 
moved to The Dalles, and has lived 
there ever since 1868. Father Rob- 
erts has been engaged in sheep-rais- 
ing and fruit-growing, and, with the 


successful. While his time was large- 
ly occupied with the care of these 
industries, he did much effective and 
acceptable missionary work among 
the small settlements throughout the 
country in which he lived. His in- 
terest and efforts in this direction 
were untiring; and he was most effi- 
cient in the work of elevatings the 
lives of all with whom he came in 
contact. Through bis special efforts 
the Congregational church at Fair- 
view, about ten miles south of The 
Dalles, was organized, and he gave. 
much assistance to it without other: 
reward than the affectionate gratitude 
of its members. In the Sunday- 
school work he was also very helpful, 
and rendered valuable assistance to 
State Superintendent Charles H. Cur- 
tis, up to within about eighteen 
months, when he had to give up act- 
ive work on account of rheumatic 
troubles, being unable to longer: 
mount his faithful pony, upon which 
numberless trips were made into the 
regions roundabout his home, carry- 
ing the gospel unto many who could 
not otherwise be reached. From this 
he has been a great sufferer for the 
past year. He sought relief at nu- 
merous sanitariums, but without 
avail, and death at last freed him 
from pain. But few, if any, in this‘ 
State were more regular in their at- 
tendance at the local and State As- 
sociations, or more faithful in being 
present at all the sessions of those 
bodies; and when these meetings 
were held in The Dalles, from time to 
time, no one could outdo him in the 
loving Christian hospitality with 
which his home and his teams were 
placed at the disposal of his breth- 
ren. Fatber Roberts leaves a wife 
and nine children behind, but they 
cannot mourn as those without hope. 
for he was very clear as to the future, 
and had great faith and the liveliest 
hope of the resurrection. 

A resident of Linn county, Mr. 
Robert McCullock, recently died, and 
when his estate came to be settled 
up it was found that he had be- 
queathed a farm to Pacific University. 
The value of this is not yet fully 


al thousand dollars. 

The Superintendent of the Indian 
school at Chemawa is Professor C. 
W. Warson, late Superintendent of 
public schools at Monson, Mass. He 
began his work at Chemawa last 
April. He has had a large experience 
as an educator, and he and his wife 
are putting forth every effort possible 
in building up the school in all de- 
partments, and are succeeding ad- 
mirably. At present there are 302 
pupils in attendance, ranging from 
five years old to some above thirty— 
the bulk of the pupils, however, are 
between the ages of twelve and 
twenty. In all, there are about 
thirty white employes connected with 
the school, including the teachers, 
three of whom are graduates of Paci- 
fic University. The Superintendent 
is a Congregationalist. 

The legislature recently passed a 
bill appropriating - $60,000 towards 
making an exhibit. at the World's 
Fair at Chicago, but Governor Penn- 


ago, vetoed it, and it is doubtful if 
there are enough votes in the legisla- 
ture in its favor to pass it over his 
veto. It is well enough, perhaps, as, 
at. best, under the most economical 
management, $60,000 would not have 


hibiting in a comprehensive way the 
ample resources of this State in min- 
erals, timber and productions, fruits, 
grains and grasses. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the most suitable exhibit 
for Oregon to make would be the es- 


ky Governor as the 
central figure. | 

Notwithstanding the facetious and 
classical allusions by “Iola” to the 
failure of your correspondent as a 
weather prophet, he still adheres to | 


is all right, and that we do have a 
“good climate” in very truth, not- 
withstanding the little “spell” - of 
storm that has visited this region 
during the last two weeks; further- 
more, he thinks it is hardly just to 
characterize it as “a snow-storm that 


deacon since 1873, died at Los An- would do credit to Dakota,” especially 


so since at no time has the tempera- 
ture here been lower than 8 degrees 
above zero, and that only for a part 
of one day, while for days and days 
in most of the region east of the 
Rockies the temperature has ranged 
from zero to 50 degrees below, with 
the wind driving in many localities 
at the rate of forty miles an hour and 
upwards. While your correspondent 
does not claim perfection for the cli- 
mate of Oregon, he does pretend to 
say that, after a residence here of 
forty years, with careful observation 
of the climate and comparison with 
that of other States, he does believe 
that for a general average of excel- 
lence, one year with another, no 
State in our Union will surpass Ore- 
gon.’ Gro. H. Himes. 
PortTLaND, Feb. 12, 1893. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
NOTES. 


Dear Pacrric: The spell of weather 
since you last heard from us has not 
turned the course of the Mayflower, 
Our first communion had added four- 
teen to our number, among them a 
worthy deacon. A communion flagon 
from New England made human fel- 
lowship precious, and olive wood- 
cups. fresh from the side of the Mount 
of Olives, made the thought of Jesus 
yet a little more real. The evening 
brought welcome accretions to our 
Christian Endeavor Society. 
reaching out for fellowship, and we 
find the work so heart-cheering that 
if any little community within our 
reach has not organized one, we want 
to help. We started with six, and 
have tripled our number. 

Miss Clara Snell is our Correspond- 
ing Secretary. We specially ask if 
we can be useful in Monterey county, 
and desire to hear from Epworth 
Leagues, Endeavor Societies, and all 
young people's organizations for 
Christian work. Our hands, just full 
of home work, are waiting to be 
shaken, for we know we shall have 
brighter eyes and fresher spirits here 
if we look out all over the whitening 
fields, and “lend a hand” wherever 
possible. 

Kind friend, who know how impor- 
tant a right start is, will be. glad of 
our unanimous vote to contribute to 
our seven societies even during this 
year of struggle. But I will whisper 
the secret that the apportionments 
from the Executive Committee of the 
A. H. M.S. and the W. B. M. TI al- 
most took our breath away. Having 
heretofore had hand in suggesting 
such apportionments, we now know 
how it feels to get them. I recalla 


FIELD 


pearl of wisdom from the dear teach- | 


er’s lips, President Fairchild, cA 
duty looked in the face and faithfully 
undertaken is half done.” As heaven 
shall help us, we shall try not to dis- 
appoint those who, doubtless, prove 
our faith for our own good. Our 
church vote is to tithe our Sabbath 
offerings—begin where pious Jews 
did—and then give as much more in 
gospel lines as we can. This heart- 
gearching and study of Christian 
ideals has prepared the way for 
yesterday's effort toward the church 
building. It amounted to more than 
‘a thousand dollars, three-quarters of 
which were pledges of cash. The 
venerable Doctor Snell, who has spent 
his life building churches, and who 
is renewing his youth in enthusiasm 
over this child of his old age, brim- 
‘med over with thankfulness, and re- 
ported an extra thank-offering put 
into his barrel for a start toward the 
new building—one hundred and fifty 
per cent. larger than he had expect- 
ed. I “tell itwith gladness,” friends. 
Your congratulatory words are all 
we deserve or desire now. Before 
we get through we may ask your 
deeds. 

The purpose burns here that the 
Council which, after many questions, 
welcomed Mayflower shall not be 
ashamed of their decision. Giving 
has gone deep into consecrated pock- 
ets. Girls sell pop-corn; boys pick 
cones, split kindling, bring sea-water 
for bathing, and earn the money they 


give to help. It is a day of miracles 


with us. “Fear not, little flock, it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” 

TWO GOOD BOOKS TO READ. 


For Y. P. S. C. E. youth in village 


ishes, far from the seething cities, 
and the hot violence of strikes, such 
a book as “Murvale Eastman, Chris- 
tian Socialist,” written by Albion 
Tourgee, and published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York, is 
better than the daily paper accounts, 
in that it incarnates the stories of 
real life, and brings with a clear 


brain and a. warm brotherly heart] 


the gospel of the carpenter's Son of 
Nazareth, to set right the opinions 
and practices of those who will soon 
be carrying the fresh blood of the 
country to strengthen the city. 

The wise and witty Professor Geo. 
Huntington of Carleton College has 


gent a good story, “Nakoma,”.to the 


Congregational Sunday-School and 


Publishing Society. Thestory of the 


wild Minnesota life will touch young 


Pacific Coasters, and every faithful 


the conviction that Oregon weather | 


pastor will get some refreshment from 


We are| 


and brave wife. Job Ousley, the 
trapper, is an eccentric character. 
The book is a social study worth a 
place in all our Pilgrim libraries; 
only $1.50. It does me good to see 
our Mayflower colts go up to the 
juicy ranch our librarian offers them. 
I don’t believe they get much time 
for yellow-covered literature. | 


TO MY YOUNG BROTHER IN A HARD PLACE. 


I am sorry for you, brother; I put: 


my heart by yours. I often think of 
you. Often I pray for you. I do, 
and will watch the outcome. But 
how little I can do! There is an Eye 
that never sleeps. He has said: 
“Touch not mine anointed, and do 
my prophets no harm.” “It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his 
Master, and the servant as hig Lord.” 
Bear your burden bravely. Wither- 
ing under cuts and injustice, you can 
sympathize with labor in some of its 
contests with capital. That is useful 
experience which brings you near the 
quivering hearts of your fellows. 
Take care of your health for Christ’s 
sake. Eat and drink and sleep well 
as pleasing Him. Be cheerful. Bear 
your cross. Do not be overborne. 
Get an honest laugh where you can. 
Phillips Brooks, bearing Massachu- 
setts on his heart before God, said, 
at fifty years of age: “Perhaps twen- 
ty years more, and then something 
better.” We may not have to wait so 
long: The good Shepherd loves pas- 
tors. Let Him love you. 
Epwin Sipney 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topie for Week Be- 
ginning February 19, 1893. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“Hindrances; how to meet 
them.” (Phil. iv : 1-13.) 

Hindrances abound. The natural 
world.is marked or marred by them 
on every side. The sapling in the 
forest is overshadowed by the vener- 
atle tree; the mountain brook is 
interrupted by the boulder; the rose- 
bud is assailed by loathsome insects; 
and the moon is often concealed by 
vaporous clouds. But all these are 
known not by their hindrances, but 
by their life, by their value, or by 
their usefulness. They overcome their 
difficulties, and display their activity 
and glory to a wider sphere, because 
of the hindrances they encountered. 

Man has faculties for the forma- 
tion of ideas, for reflection, and for 
the perception of the true, the right, 
the good, the beautiful. He has as- 
pirations and longings to do the right 
and the good. But heis assailed. He 
is in sin, and sin is in him. He can 
grow in knowledge and virtue, but 
not without experiencing hindrances, 
formidable and persistent. He is at 
once a rational, mora! and religious 
being. In each of these departments 
of life, he meets with hindrances. The 
complications of this triune life expose 
him to varied difficulties, but he may 
be more than conquerer over all 
through Him who enables us to do 
all things. if 

‘* Faint not, Christian ! though the world 

Has its hostile flag unfurled. 


Hold the cross of Jesus fast; 
Thou shalt overcome at last. 


_“ Faint not, Christian ! though within 
There’s a heart so prone to sin, 
Christ the Lord is over all; 

He’ll not suffer thee to fall.” 


(Neh. iv: 9; Phil. iv:13; John xv : 5; 
II Cor. xii:9; Rom. viii :37-39; I 
Peter iv : 12, 13.) 

The ordinary idea of moral hind- 
rance is very low. It represents 
every obstruction as a misfortune. 
Such an idea of life deprives courage; 
and, overcoming activity of its virtue, 
makes duty an unsuccessful rival of 
fate, and robs hope of all its exultant 
joys. There can be no sacrifice, no 
martyrdom, no conquest of evil, no 
growth in virtue, where there is no 
consciousness of power to rise above 
obstruction and hindrance into the 
spirit and peace of triumph. No life 
can be as an ocean stirred by no 
storms, or a sky without clouds, or a 
warfare without strife. We were not 
made for one dull level of monotony. 
To love always, and to do righteous- 
ly is to be forever aspiring toward 
heaven through tempest, and clouds, 
and difficulties. Animal life and pas- 
sions gravitate towards self and en- 
counter no opposition. Moral life 
leads toward goodness, and is often 
repulsed. We must watch and pray; 
and if we invert the Divine command, 
it will only be that, with our waking 
breath, we may call upon God for 
help for the day. The true Christian 
will have great peace in the midst of 
hindrances. God will keep him in 
“perfect peace.” Be up and doing. 
Believe the promises and live in them! 
‘* The penalty is borne, the ransom paid, 

For all thy sins full satisfaction made; 
Strive not thyself to do what Christ has 


done, 
Claim the free gift and make the joy thine 


own,” 
-Piymovuts San Francisco. 


an earthquake January 31st. Many 
persons were killed, and hundreds in- 
jured. Some villages are heaps of 
ruins. About three hundred shocks 


| have been felt in the last five months. 


A report submitted to the Woman’s 
Alliance by John B. Adams states 
that there are 60,000 children in Chi- 
cago in excess of school sittings. _ 


No kind of sin can be indulged in 


without the loss of something better. 


the Congregational churches of San 


live Dwight Mason and his bright THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EX- 


The island of Zante was shaken by | 


TENSION SOCIETY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND VICINITY. — 


Pastors and delegates representing 


Francisco, Oakland, Alameda and 
Berkeley, met in the First church of 
San Francisco on Tuesday evening, 
February 7th, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the Society named above. 
The first step of importance was the 
adoption of a constitution. The form 
prepared in previous Conference was 


submitted, and was adopted article by 


article, with several minute amend- 
ments. As its main points have been 
reported already in Tux Paciric, they 
need not be given here. Proceeding 
to fill the offices prescribed by the 
constitution, the Society ‘elected the 
following persons: President, Rev. W. 
C. Pond, D. D.; Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor H. Foster; Secretary, Profess- 
or C. S. Nash; Directors—the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, and Secretary 
Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Rev. H. H. Cole, Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., W. W. Chase, Chas. 
Holbrook, A. J. Lyon, Rev. J. H.- 
Goodell, Rev. J. K. MeLean, D.D.. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr., J. L. Barker, 
R. W. Snow. | 

The Directors met later, a quorum 
being present, and elected Treasurer 
of the Society for one year J. D. 
McKee. At a meeting to be 
held February 15th the Directors will 
name two Executive Committees of 


| three members each, which may be 


charged with the superintendence of 
the work on either side of the bay. 
The Society thus organized and 
officered is prepared to be the agent 
of the churches for Christian work in 
these bay cities. Hearty co-operation 
of all the Congregational churches 
is looked for. Advance work is al- 
ready at hand which requires reso- 
lute effort, and promises good return. 
The size, and growth, and moral state 
of our cities give importance to 
this movement. Our Congregational 
brethren in other large cities are far 
ahead of us in similar work. The 
Boston City Missionary Society re- 


ports $46,771 received in 1892 for — 


missionary and charitable purposes. 


The Chicago Society expends about 
$20,000 annually. If the needs of — 


our bay populations are less extensive 
as yet, certainly they are no less deep 
and sad. We are now in the way of 
filling up the measure of our duty 
through this agency of enlarged min- 
istration. 

It is urged that our pastors take an 
early opportunity of acquainting their 
churches with this Society. Why not. 
preach upon it, and so instruct and 
arouse their largest congregations ? 

Correspondence may be had at 
any time with the Secretary, Pro- 
fessor C. S. Nash, Pacific Theological 
Seminary, Oakland. Money for the 
work should be sent to the Treasurer, 
J. D. McKee, Esq., at the Tallan 
Bank, San Francisco. | 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


GEO. WM. CURTIS TO SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
_ ENTS. 


It presents to the appointing au- 


thority for its final choice, irrespect- 


ive of persons or parties, and of 


every illicit and illegitimate consider- 


ation, only those candidates who 
have been proved to be fully fit and 
qualified for the duties of the place 
to be filled. 

This is the reason and the method 
of Civil Service patonns. Perhaps 
you have heard that it |is the politics 
of the moon and the Sunday-school. 
I hope you have answered that, al- 
though politics are always an alter- 
native, yet the politics of the moon 
are preferable to those of the pit, and 


the leadership of the Sunday-school — 
better than that of the liquor saloon. 


Even in polities it is wiser to be on 
the side of the Decalogue and the 
Golden Rule than on the other side, 
and infinitely better to aim at the 
sun than to be afraid of being super- 
celestial. So pitiful is the condition 
to which this moral cancer of our po- 
litical system has reduced political 
Opinion in this country that it seems 
often to hold and, apparently, often 
honestly to hold, that nobody can 
speak of public virtue but a hypocrite, 
or commend political honesty but a 
knave. If sneers were arguments 
the world would have been wind- 
bound long ago. When Columbus 
proposed to make the egg stand on 
end, the contemptuous philosophers 
sneered that only a fool would try to 
do it. When he did it, they sneered 
that any fool could do that. Happi- 
ly, Jason, who tamed the fire-breath- 
ing bulls, did not fear their blasts. 
The man who, in pursuit of a wise 
reform, is afraid of the breath of the 
thing to be reformed, is already de- 
feated. | 


TENNEY.—To the wife of Charles B, Tenney 
of Oakland, a son. 


KEELEY 


Los Gatos, Cal. 
N. RAMSEY, Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the wold renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Iil.. for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. 

- Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by calling on or addressing 

; PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, 
Room 87, Academy of Sciences Building, 
819 Market &t. | 
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